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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 


Vou. LXV, No. 2 


MARCH, 1920 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ELEVENTH CONFERENCE 
OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


The Eleventh Conference of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals of American Schools for the Deaf was held at the 
State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio, December 
1+4, 1919. 


The officers of the Conference present, elected at the 
Tenth Conference, were : 


President: J. W. Jones, of Ohio. 
Secretary: Frank M. Driaas, of Utah. 


The membership of the Conference, as reported by the 
Committee on Credentials, was as follows: 


Active Members 


IGNATIUS BJORLEE, Principal of the Maryland School. 
Frank W. Boots, Superintendent of the Nebraska School. 
T. Emery Bray, Superintendent of the Wisconsin School. 
W. O. Connor, JR., Superintendent of the New Mexico School. 
Miss Mary R. Cox, Assistant Principal of the Cleveland Day-School. 
A. L. E. Crouter, Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Institution. 
J. R. Dopyns, Superintendent of the Arkansas Institute. 
Frank M. Driaes, Superintendent of the Utah School. 
Tuomas C. Forrester, Superintendent of the Western New York 
Institution. 
Max A. GoLpsTEIN, Director of the Central Institution, St. Louis, Mo. 
Howarp Grirrin, Principal of the Arizona School. 
E.sert A, Gruver, Superintendent of the Iowa School. 
PerrcivaL President of Gallaudet College. 
James C. Harris, Principal of the Georgia School. 
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Miss Nora Hisey, Principal of the Toledo Day-School. 

Mrs. Anna C. Hupp, Principal of the Rhode Island Institute. 

J. W. Jongs, Superintendent of the Ohio School. 

H. M. McManaway, Superintendent of the Virginia School. 

F, H. Manning, Principal of the Alabama School. 

J. Stuart Morrison, Superintendent of the Missouri School. 

Miss CuraraA E. NEWLEE, Head Teacher of the Parker Practice 
School, Chicago. 

Oscar M. PirTrTencEr, Superintendent of the Indiana School. 

Atvin E. Pope, Superintendent of the New Jersey School. 

FRANK READ, JR., Superintendent of the North Dakota School. 

Avucustus Rogsrs, Superintendent of the Kentucky School. 

Sister M. or THE SacrED Heart, Principal of the Le Couteulx St. 
Mary’s Institution. 

ALBERT H. WALKER, President of the Florida School. 

Horace E. WALKER, Superintendent of the Tennessee School. 

NEwTon F. WALKER, Superintendent of the South Carolina School. 

H. T. Wurtz, Managing Officer of the Illinois School. 


Honorary Members 


Sister M. ConsTaNTINE, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution. 

Miss Mary R. Cox, Assistant Principal of the Cleveland Day-School. 

Mrs, A. L. E. Crouter, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. H. H. Gopparp, Superintendent of Ohio Juvenile Research Work. 

Miss GERTRUDE HATFIELD, Principal of the Akron Day-School. 

RicHarD O. JoHNSON, formerly Superintendent of the Indiana School. 

Mrs. J. W. JonEs, Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss Mary McCowen, formerly Supervising Principal of Chicago 
Day-Schools. 

Dr. RoBeRtT PATTERSON, Principal of the Ohio School. 

Dr. RupoL¥F PIntTNER, Professor in the Ohio State University. 

Mrs. Oscar Indianapolis, Ind. 

Miss JEANNETTE REAMER, Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss JOSEPHINE TIMBERLAKE, Assistant Editor of the Volta Review. 

W. LavrENS WALKER, Principal of the South Carolina School. 


First Session: Monday Evening, December 1, 1919 


The Conference was called to order by Mr. RicHarp O. 
JOHNSON, Chairman of the Executive Committee, who said : 


Friends, we have gathered together in this, the Eleventh 
Triennial Conference of Superintendents and Principals of 
American Schools for the Deaf. We have had a hard and 
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difficult road to travel for this meeting. Our last regular 
meeting was held in 1913 in Indianapolis. Ordinarily it 
would have assembled again in 1916, but the war was then 
on and it was thought best by the majority of the members 
of the Conference to hold no meeting during the war period 
when there were so many other interests demanding atten- 
tion at home. 

In 1918, when the war was over, notices were sent around 
to members of the profession inquiring as to the advisabil- 
ity of holding the Conference at an early date, and the 
consensus of opinion was that we should not hold it during 
the year of 1918. Later the feeling began to be manifest 
that we should hold it positively this year and not postpone 
it for another year. There was also voiced the sentiment 
that the Conference should meet as a body in its own 
meeting and not in connection with some other association 
that might give us only a few hours in some place on the 
general programme. Therefore, the meeting was called for 
November 11-15. But at that time the coal strike was on 
and there were fears expressed as to transportation facili- 
ties, and the meeting was called off and set for this date; 
and here we are now assembled. 

There are many matters to come before this Conference 
that need the most earnest consideration of the superinten- 
dents as the chief executive officers of our schools for the 
deaf. There are, of course, school matters in which all 
teachers have an interest, and a very great interest ; but the 
greatest interest as to the organization and conduct of the 
school lies with the superintendents. The questions that 
will be discussed, or that should be discussed, in this Con- 
ference cannot very well be given thorough and just con- 
sideration in a general convention of instructors of the deaf, 
nor in an association meeting formed for the advancement 
of some single method of teaching; and this is another rea- 
son why it was felt that the Conference should have its own 
meeting, separate and apart from other organizations, to con- 
sider those questions in which superintendents as managing 
officers were more directly interested than were the teachers. 
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As stated, many questions are before the Conference that 
are of the utmost importance to the profession and I will 
mention a few of them at this time. First among them is 
the question of the publication of the American Annals of 
the Deaf which will be referred to later on by the President 
of the Conference. Dr. Edward Allen Fay, who, in a spirit 
of self-sacrificing loyalty to the cause, has so ably served us 
out of his rich experience and ripe scholarship for nearly 
fifty years as editor of the Annals, has signified his desire 
to be relieved from the work, and the question of maintain- 
ing the Annals, as well as the selection of an editor and 
manager, must receive the attention of this Conference. 
The conduct of the magazine, now in its sixty-fourth year, 
is too important a matter to let slide along and live from 
hand to mouth, as the expression goes, or from month to 
month, entailing financial hardships and worry upon those 
placed in direct charge. It should be placed upon a firm 
financial basis by some means which this Conference should 
determine upon. And then there must be selected a mana- 
ger and an editor, the two perhaps in one, and the future 
policy of the magazine clearly outlined. 

A second question that will be before the Conference for 
consideration relates to the salaries of teachers and, I am 
going to add, of supervisors, because I believe the good of 
our schools demands that the supervisors of the pupils 
should rank equally as high as do the teachers. There are 
many common and ordinary duties that supervisors have to 
perform that could as well be performed by somebody else 
of lesser capacity, standing, and wage, and my thought is 
that the trained and skilled supervisor who would do the 
most good for the pupils and the most good for the school 
is one who would in fact be able to teach the deaf in the 
schoolroom if necessary. They should be placed upon the 
same footing as teachers and all of them paid adequate 
salaries. 

Then, when we come to consider that the cost of living 
has increased in this country from 1913 to the present time 
about 150 per cent in round figures, and that the salaries 
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of teachers have been increased but slightly, if at all—I do 
not know how much, but far, far short of what is their due 
—it does look as if superintendents and other executive 
officers of schools for the deaf should see to it that their 
salaries are increased in some degree commensurate with 
the advance in the cost of living; and this increase to be 
given them should not contemplate either longer hours of 
service or additional duties to be performed. This means, 
of course, increased appropriations. When we pay salaries 
adequate for the work to be performed by teachers, then the 
teachers must possess the qualifications necessary to receive 
such salaries. This question of salaries presents another 
question that should come before the Conference for deter- 
mination; that is: What shall be the qualifications of 
teachers ? 

Now, when you are talking about an increase of annual 
appropriations, you will be met with the cry of state ex- 
ecutive officers, and legislators, and politicians, and ‘‘small- 
bores’’ generally, for ‘‘retrenchment and reform,’’ and this 
usually means to continue the way schools are being con- 
ducted at the present time and with the same-sized appro- 
priations that have been made during the past few years. 
A ‘‘foreed’’ economy means unwise retrenchment ; and such 
retrenchment means retrogression and deterioration. This 
all means that a real and vigorous fight must be made to 
secure adequate appropriations for the proper conduct of 
state schools for the deaf, the largest and most important 
item in which is, of course, the salaries of teachers. The 
profession is in such a condition now that the men are 
leaving it, and no men want to enter it; and the same in 
less degree may be said of women. There are too many 
places in this commercial life that we now are leading that 
offer better remuneration to both men and women than does 
teaching, and the result is, we have got to take about what 
we can get; while the truth of the matter is, we ought to 
pay what is necessary and be able to get just what we want, 
namely, teachers with the best of qualifications. But to get 
them, we must have the money to pay them. 
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Another matter for consideration is that of the measure- 
ment of efficiency in our schools for the deaf and the stand- 
ardization of certain phases of the work. Because of the 
educational trend of the times and the unfair criticism of 
our work, this is of very great importance and naturally 
calls for action by this Conference which represents all or- 
ganizations, all schools, and all methods of the profession— 
the one and only organization by virtue of its membership 
that should agree upon and establish the requirements for 
uniform and standardized procedure. A comprehensive 
plan relative to such procedure will be submitted at a later 
session for the consideration of the Conference, and it is 
only necessary to say a few words concerning it at this time. 

[After giving a brief topical outline of his report as 
Chairman of the Committee on Measurement of Efficiency 
and Standardization, covering many phases of school work, 
including curriculum, qualifications of teachers, etc., and 
presenting scales for measurement of pupils, teachers, and 
schools, which report was later made and will, it is hoped, 
be printed in book-form, Mr. JoHNSON continued :]} 

Before concluding my remarks, permit me to speak a 
word or two of personal nature concerning my connection 
with the work of educating the deaf, all of which has 
been with the Indiana School, covering a period of thirty- 
six years. On July 1 of the current year my connection 
with the school as Superintendent ceased and, consequently, 
my presence here at the Conference is as an honorary mem- 
ber only, but with as great interest in the cause as ever pos- 
sessed by me. I have loved the deaf and the work with 
them, and that love still abides, and shall ever abide with 
me; my interest in the cause will never wane. During these 
long years of pleasing servitude the profession has been 
more than kind to me in the bestowal of the highest honors 
in its gift: President of the Conference for nine years, 
member of its Executive Committee for twenty-five years, 
and chairman thereof for nineteen years, and various posi- 
tions of honor in the Association for the Promotion of 
Speech (Director for twenty-one years), in the Convention 
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of Instructors of the Deaf, and at the national gatherings 
of all the bodies from year to year. I have sincerely appre- 
ciated the good will and friendship prompting the actions 
and have ever striven worthily to bear the honors given me. 
Our long intercourse with one another has resulted in the 
formation of many warm friendships not excelled, scarcely 
equalled, by any outside the sphere of the profession, and 
in years to come my memories shall ever be pleasing ones 
to recall. As I retire from official and active life in the pro- 
fession, I may cite the words of the poet Moore: 
Here’s a sigh for those who love me, 
And a smile for those who hate; 
And whatever sky’s above me, 
Here’s a heart for every fate. 

In conclusion, I want to say that some years ago, in 8 state 
where from time to time they had been appointing for 
political reasons superintendents of their school for the 
deaf, a certain gentleman was appointed. The fact was 
duly chronicled in the school press and I stated in the Silent 
Hoosier, the Indianapolis school paper: ‘‘One John W. 
Jones has been appointed superintendent of the Ohio School 
for the Deaf! His successor has not yet been announced !”’ 
That was a great many years ago, perhaps twenty-five. 

Mr. Jones: A little over twenty-four now. 

Mr. Jounson : Yes, nearly twenty-five years ago; and Mr. 
Jones is well known to all of you for his intense interest in 
the work of both theoretical and practical nature. Because 
of his wonderful record in the Ohio School, and because of 
his sacrifice of everything else for this one line of work to 
such an extent that he has thoroughly mastered it, he was 
elected at the Indianapolis meeting of the Conference to 
serye as its President, succeeding the speaker, who had 
served for nine years. I now have the honor of declaring 
the Eleventh Triennial Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals of American Schools for the Deaf duly opened 
for such business as may be brought before it, and take 
pleasure in introducing to you your President, Mr. John 
W. Jones. 
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President Jones: Mr. Johnson, Members of the Confer- 
ence, and Friends: This makes the third time I have been 
inaugurated since my election as President of this Con- 
ference. The third time is the charm. 

I want to say, before beginning my regular address, that 
the kind sentiments Mr. Johnson, long Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, has expressed are fully reciprocated 
by this Conference, and that he will always be a welcome 
visitor, and always receive the hearty, warm hand of all 
those who have known him in the past. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


The one hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
first permanent school for the deaf in America was celebrat- 
ed at Hartford, Connecticut, in the summer of 1917. The 
Conference now assembled is the first to be held in the sec- 
ond century. It is, therefore, fitting that we should make a 
brief review of what has been accomplished during these 
one hundred years, note the condition in which the schools 
for the deaf in America are found, and indicate, if possible, 
what the aim should be for the future. 

So highly specialized is this work that there are scarcely 
any critics outside of the profession. This is because the 
general public does not pretend to know anything of it and 
marvels at what it sees accomplished, accepting it, of course, 
as the very best that can be done. Even those in the profes- 
sion are slow to suggest changes because the power is largely 
vested in the executive officers and they are expected to 
propose changes, if any, for the better. The executive 
officers are very busy men and women. However ambitious 
they may be to advance, they often prefer to ‘‘rather bear 
those ills they have than fly to others that they know 
not of.’’ 


‘The schools for the deaf have therefore become very 
conservative, and traditions are looked upon as valuable 
factors in determining the future, regardless of their in- 
trinsic value. Besides, almost any change bordering on 
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reformation of plans or policies, however promising, often 
requires a sacrifice of property values and the expenditure 
of large sums of money. These things naturally cause one 
to hesitate and to consider lest the public will look upon 
him as rash and unsafe. 

This Conference, therefore, meeting under trying circum- 
stances as it does, should be a very important one and 
should speak its mind freely as to how the work should be 
directed toward the next one hundred years. 

Proposed changes do not mean a reflection upon the great 
work of the past. It means only that conditions of living 
have changed and invite, almost necessitate, changes in all 
forms of education and humanitarian work. No one can 
revere more highly than I do the work that has been accom- 
plished. And if we who are at the helm to-day can so di- 
rect the work for the present as to bring as much honor at 
the close of the second century as we are willing to pay to 
those who have lived in the first, we shall have to think and 
to act along the broadest and best lines. We cannot expect 
to mark time and make progress. 

Perhaps no one thing has been more potent in the work 
since it began in 1817 than the professional meetings. It 
was a number of years before they were started, but this 
was to be expected because of the inconvenience of travel 
and the small number of schools. But when they did bring 
the executive officers and teachers together in discussions 
and comparisons, changes of methods and plans of manage- 
ment developed rapidly, schools multiplied, attendance in- 
creased, standards of qualification were raised, longer terms 
of school were provided, industrial work was introduced, 
and the schools in every way were improved. 

The first Conference of Superintendents and Principals 
was held in Washington in 1868. It was called by Dr. E. M. 
Gallaudet, the young President of Gallaudet College. It 
was summoned for the purpose of considering his report 
on an inspection of the European schools. This inspection 
was ordered by the Board of Directors of the College to 
ascertain the true condition of the education of the deaf in 
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Europe and to bring into the American schools whatever 
of their instruction was better than our own. 

Horace Mann, of Boston, one of the leading educators 
in the country, in 1843 had made an inspection of all educa- 
tion in Europe and had been especially impressed with the 
teaching of speech to the deaf. When he made his report 
on his return he emphasized the teaching of speech and 
lip-reading. This naturally attracted wide attention, be- 
cause, then as now, the grief of the parents of deaf children 
was greater on account of their inability to speak than for 
the deafness itself. ‘‘Deaf and dumb’’ was horrible to 
them and is to-day, and Horace Mann’s report was to them 
a panacea. The profession was greatly aroused. The exec- 
utive officers were bombarded from all sides to bring the 
blessing of speech to their children. At least two educa- 
tors, Dr. George E. Day and Dr. H. P. Peet, crossed the 
ocean to investigate for themselves and returned with less 
enthusiasm than the Hon. Horace Mann had exhibited in 
his report. Their reports were published. The excite- 
ment was somewhat allayed, but the effect of Horace Mann’s 
report was not lost. It was still working in the minds of 
many persons interested in the deaf. An oral school was 
opened at Northampton, Massachusetts. The Board of 
Directors of the College sent Dr. Gallaudet, on whose 
judgment and fairness they could implicitly rely. On his 
return he made a report very favorable to the introduction 
of speech into the American schools. He called the execu- 
tive officers of the schools into a Conference and read his 
report. It provoked a vigorous discussion. Dr. H. P. 
Peet and Dr. I. L. Peet, father and son, of New York, Rev. 
Collins Stone, of Connecticut, Rev. Thomas McIntire, of 
Indiana, and others stood solidly against the innovation. 
After several warm conferences a compromise was agreed 
upon in four resolutions. The first and third were from 
the brain of Rev. Collins Stone, and were to the effect that 
the American schools had stood the best of all tests, that of 
prolonged, careful, and successful experiment, and had 
served to restore the deaf-mutes, as a class, to the blessings 
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of society. And that while, in the judgment of the Con- 
ference, semi-mutes and semi-deaf children should be given 
every facility for retaining and improving any speech which 
they might possess, it was not profitable, except in very 
rare cases, to attempt to teach speech to congenital mutes. 

Dr. Gallaudet’s resolutions, known as the second and 
fourth, committed the Conference to the duty of all schools 
to teach speech and lip-reading to such pupils as might be 
able to engage with profit in exercises of this kind. And 
to attain success in this work an added force of instructors 
should be provided and speedy measures taken to secure 
funds for the prosecution of the work. These resolutions 
were warmly supported by Dr. P. G. Gillett, of Illinois, 
Rev. Benjamin Talbot, of Iowa, and Dr. H. W. Milligan, of 
Wisconsin, who had visited the Northampton School on 
their way to the Conference and had been much impressed 
by what they had seen there. 

Note the difference in the sentiment of these two sets of 
resolutions. The first stood for the old system. The 
second for the old system greatly modified. 


Doubtless members of this Conference went to their 
homes, feeling this question had been settled. But ques- 
tions are not settled by resolutions. Differences are only 
set out more clearly. 

From the adjournment of that Conference to the present 
time, this question in modified forms has agitated the 
profession more than all other questions combined. It has 
brought out the best thought and put into use the keenest 
pens of the profession. 

Apparently, it is nearer a rational determination to-day 
than it ever was. If I interpret the sentiments of the 
profession and those interested in the deaf correctly, it is 
that speech and lip-reading cannot be developed to the 
fullest extent of which they are capable in a congregated 
combined-system school. 


*Amended by the Conference to read ‘‘except in promising cases, 
discovered after fair experiment.’’ 
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While pupils can be taught the elements of articulation 
and articulation itself as well in a combined-system school 
as in an oral school, there is always that lack of practice 
in speech which makes it usable and effective. For want 
of this practice, orally taught children in a combined-system 
school do not form the habit of using speech. They are 
therefore embarrassed more or less when hearing people 
speak to them and quickly resort to the pencil and pad. 
This, therefore, reduces to the lowest value all the efforts 
the school and its hard-working teachers in speech have 
devoted to that work. The pupils themselves reach an age 
when they place a low value on their speech, and even 
though they may remain in oral classes, cease to make much 
progress in it and wilfully permit their speech greatly to 
deteriorate. This becomes a matter of great disappoint- 
ment both to the school and to the friends of the pupils and 
later to the pupils themselves. It is hard for the parents 
to understand why it is so, and the school is often blamed 
for want of enterprise and even for want of good intentions. 

The only remedy for this as I see it, after many years of 
laborious struggle to overcome it, is to separate the orally 
and manually taught children for as many years of their 
school life as is necessary to fix thoroughly the speech habit. 

The congregate schools with farms can make this change 
a very easy problem. They have abundance of room on 
which to erect a few cottages in which the new children 
may be housed for several years. The rest of the school 
could be maintained in the main buildings as at present. 
By reason of graduations, drop-outs, etc., this part of the 
school would grow smaller and smaller, while the school in 
the cottages would be increasing. In due time the latter 
could be transferred to the main buildings and what is left 
of the manually taught could be transferred to the cottages. 

The large congregate schools without farms have a more 
difficult problem. It is to provide a way to transfer the 
school to an entirely new environment, new lands, and new 
buildings. These should be on the cottage plan. It in- 
volves the expenditure of a great deal of money. 
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Another sentiment which I think is strongly discernible 
among a large majority of people who have spent many 
years with the deaf, is that the sign language and manual 
alphabet are a great pleasure and benefit to them and a 
large factor in their general welfare. They are very happy 
as a class and enjoy the easy communication which these 
methods of conversation and address offer. When they 
reach the age in life in which their speech and lip-reading 
habits are formed, they should be given, if they so desire, 
the best instruction in the sign language and finger spelling. 
Experience has shown that under such conditions the speech 
is not injured, because the deaf who use it will do enough 
talking with hearing people to maintain its efficiency, and 
with one another they can be at home in the sign language. 

May we not hope, therefore, that the profession, with its 
mind already turned in this direction, will go forward to 
make the necessary changes from time to time as circum- 
stances permit and that schools for the deaf will develop 
according to this plan? 

In discussing at such length this question of speech en- 
vironment, I do not wish the Conference to understand that 
I consider that the only advantage of changing from the 
congregated to the segregated school. Neither do I wish the 
impression to prevail that speech is the most important part 
of a deaf child’s education. It is only one phase and a sec- 
ondary phase at that. But since it is to the advantage of 
the deaf child to be taught speech and lip-reading as far as 
it can be benefited, it would follow in all sincerity that this 
instruction should be of the highest order and under the 
very best possible conditions. 

The education of the whole child, physically, mentally, 
morally, spiritually, and socially should be kept always in 
mind. That the segregated plan for this whole work offers 
superior advantages, I have no doubt. 

In the first place nearly all congregated schools are over- 
crowded. Their attendance far exceeds the normal capacity 
of the buildings. In the next place the congregated plan 
prohibits legitimate expansion, especially when located on a 
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small acreage or on a lot in a city. And the value of ad- 
jacent lands or lots makes expansion prohibitive. These 
schools, therefore, which are so unfortunately located are 
practically tied hand and foot and are almost compelled to 
follow old traditions whether they are desirable or not. 

This brings us to consider the industrial work in our 
schools. And here again the profession of educators of 
the deaf must be given credit for blazing the way in voca- 
tional training. For fifty years before the public schools 
had turned to this important phase of education the schools 
for the deaf were making it a prominent feature of their 
training. It is also true that these schools have turned out 
capable artisans in many lines of work and should be given 
full credit and praise for all that has been done. At the 
same time we must admit that only a small percentage of the 
graduates of our schools are following the trades learned 
at school. No doubt the industrial training of whatever 
kind helped in the development and in a measure prepared 
them for other work they are successfully doing. But it 
does not follow that all of these old industries should be 
continued, regardless of their value either in manual train- 
ing or in physical and mental development. Economic con- 
ditions of the country have changed and are changing. The 
young deaf men and women of the country are sought out 
for employment in a great variety of manufacturing plants. 
Many of these do not require a long term of special training. 
They do, however, require fair intelligence, good health, and 
active bodies. The Goodyear Rubber Company, of Akron, 
Ohio, is employing seven hundred and fifty deaf people. 
They earn from thirty to sixty dollars per week. Just afew 
days ago they purchased severai thousand dollars worth of 
the company’s preferred stock. Generally they are saving 
their money. It is possible in a few years for them to own 
their homes, educate their children, and to accumulate 
enough of this world’s goods to live in comfort even to a 
ripe old age. What is true of this large colony in the Good- 
year is true of smaller colonies in hundreds of manufactur- 
ing plants throughout the country. 
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The question therefore arises whether all of the trades, 
once considered very important, should still be maintained. 
In the congregated schools in large cities it is difficult to 
find better substitutes, but on a farm with all its opportu- 
nities for manual training some of them surely would not be 
considered at all. 

When one looks at the table of statistics published in the 
Annals each January and sees the great number of trades 
listed, one cannot help but wonder whether they are really 
taught and, if so, how much value should be attached to 
many of them. It would appear from these tables that the 
schools have been vying with each other as to the number 
rather than as to practical value. 

The industrial work and vocational training in schools 
for the deaf demand a new survey and a new judgment 
which it is hoped this Conference may give. 

All of this discussion points to schools differently located 
and differently housed. It cannot be done quickly. But 
as opportunities offer or can be made, this transition should 
not be overlooked and should have the support of all in the 
work who believe it for the better. 

This Conference meets to-day with a great many new 
members, some of whom are present and others absent. 
There have been more changes in the executive officers of 
the schools during the past few years than usual. The 
entire system of management has undergone a radical 
change in many states. Schools for many years managed 
by boards of trustees have been placed under a general 
board of administration or some other form of control. 
Men of experience, familiar with many of the ancient land- 
marks which have characterized the work as stable, pro- 
gressive, and efficient, have given way to new people. How 
well these will fit into the profession and succeed as a force 
in directing the affairs of the schools will be determined 
largely by their attitude toward the professional meetings 
and the professional magazines. 

Perhaps no other profession with such a small clientéle is 
so fortunate in its written history as ours. This is largely 
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because it has maintained a regular organ, the American 
Annals of the Deaf. In its volumes are recorded all of the 
history, statistical, professional, and general, and these vol- 
umes are preserved. It has been fair, unbiased, and open 
to every one. This great asset to the profession is the 
result of the plan adopted at the beginning by which each 
school pays in a per capita on its pupils and receives in 
return a copy for each teacher, trustee, and officer. This 
plan was well understood by the superintendents and trus- 
tees who by custom remained many years in their respec- 
tive positions. The Annals flourished; it accumulated a 
surplus ; it was well edited, well printed, well bound, and is 
a credit to the profession. But as new superintendents 
were invited into the work and new trustees were appointed, 
they often turned their attention to an economical man- 
agement. One of the first items of apparent extravagance 
was the bill for the Annals. They therefore terminated 
their subscription. This has occurred in a number of states. 
The result has been that the surplus, already referred 
to, has been decreasing. A very energetic campaign by the 
Executive Committee for the past two years has served to 
restore a great many subscriptions but still there are many 
schools that are not doing their part. These new men nat- 
urally conclude that the teachers should subscribe for their 
own copies of the Annals. But they will not do it. 
Only rarely will a teacher subscribe for an educational 
journal. It is only because of the large clientéle of public- 
school teachers that a public-school magazine can live at 
all. But the Annals has a very small group to whom to 
appeal and cannot hope to be maintained by individual 
subseriptions. The question is, Does the profession wish 
the Annals continued? If so, the present plan must be 
maintained and all schools must be brought to see the jus- 
tice and importance of doing their full share. I believe 
any executive officer who feels deeply on this subject will 
have no trouble in explaining it to his board and in secur- 
ing the semi-annual payment. 
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Our editor for the past fifty years, Dr. E. A. Fay, has 
tendered his resignation to the Executive Committee to take 
effect next May. His services have been invaluable. His 
devotion to the profession is measured not only by fifty 
years of recorded history, but by the high esteem in which 
he is held by officers, teachers, the deaf, and the friends of 
the deaf during that one-half century. 

It would be a disgrace to the profession if there should 
be any wavering in the support of the Annals or if that 
support should not become more general and liberal. 

Another important matter to which the attention of the 
Conference is called is more systematic reading by the 
pupils. That a knowledge of reading and an interest in 
it is of the very greatest value to the deaf, cannot be 
doubted. But they will rarely learn to read unless suitable 
books are placed in their hands, their attention directed to 
the study of reading, and their reading properly and con- 
tinuously supervised. It means an initial expenditure of 
a considerable sum of money for books and a continual 
addition to the library. Some one must have an interest 
in it, must believe in it, must support and execute the plan. 
In looking over the pages of the Annals and the proceed- 
ings of the Conferences for many years, we find that very 
often persons in the profession have come to the front with 
an argument in favor of systematic reading. I am not pre- 
pared to say how generally such a system prevails in our 
schools or how effective it is, but after a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of daily reading under proper supervision for the past 
four or five years, I am prepared to say that nothing in our 
whole work compares with it in educational value. 

Referring again to the first Conference, we find there were 
eighteen active members present and nine honorary mem- 
bers. All of the latter were connected with the work for the 
deaf. Of the active members only one is still living, W. O. 
Connor, former Superintendent of the Georgia School. Of 
the honorary members only Dr. E. A. Fay, of Gallaudet 
College, survives. Dr. Harvey P. Peet was president, Rev. 
Collins Stone and Dr. P. G. Gillett were vice presidents. 
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Dr. W. J. Palmer and Dr. Llewellyn Pratt were secretaries. 
The members of that Conference were generally strong 
men. Besides those already mentioned were G. O. Fay, of 
Ohio; J. C. Covell, of Virginia; W. D. Kerr, of Missouri; 
Egbert L. Bangs, of Michigan; Benjamin Talbot, of Iowa; 
and Joseph H. Johnson, of Alabama. 

The writings of most of these men appear again and 
again in the Annals. In fact, they kept, alive the dis- 
cussions of all important questions and policies pertaining 
to the schools. Besides hearing and considering the report 
of Dr. Gallaudet already spoken of, the following sub- 
jects on academic work were presented : ‘‘ The better method 
of teaching a class of beginners;’’ ‘‘The order of the first 
lessons in language for classes of beginners.’’ Other sub- 
jects presented were as follows: Discipline, proper age 
of admission, mechanical education, teaching of grammar, 
hereditary deafness, initial signs, the College, articulation, 
and ladies as teachers. 

This was a most important Conference throughout and 
I must refer you for further information to the American 
Annals of the Deaf, volumes xiii and xiv. 

The rapidly changing membership of this Conference 
must impress those who have been in the work long enough 
to make mental note of it. This is my twenty-fifth year 
as an active member. During that time the following super- 
intendents and principals have been removed by death or 
for various reasons have given up the work: Johnson, of 
Alabama; Clarke, of Michigan ; Nelson and Clarke, of Rome, 
New York; Wilkinson, of California; Williams, of Connec- 
ticut; Matheson, of Ontario; Connor, of Georgia; Gillett, 
Walker, Gordon, and Gillett the younger, of Illinois; John- 
son, of Indiana; Rothert, of lowa; Hammond, of Kansas; 
Ely, of Maryland; the younger Dobyns, of Mississippi; 
McKee, of Missouri; Gillespie and Stewart, of Nebraska; 
Jenkins and Walker, of New Jersey ; Currier, of New York; 
Westervelt, of Rochester, New York; Bangs, of Dakota; 
Urbantke, of Texas; Moses, of Tennessee; Bowles, of Vir- 
ginia; Rucker, Montague, and DeBarry, of West Virginia; 
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Kilpatrick, of Washington; the elder McDermid, of Mani- 
toba; Swiler, Walker, and Buell, of Wisconsin; and Ray, 
of North Carolina. 


This constant changing must be expected. Yet it is to 
the credit of most of the schools for the deaf that few 
changes are made for personal or political reasons. That 
sometimes happens and is always to be regretted. If the 
governors of such states could have brought to their atten- 
tion, in a legitimate and honorable way, the effects such 
changes often have upon the schools and on the profession 
and how the profession feels toward such changes, the hand 
of polities would often be stayed. Most governors wish to 
do right, and wish to have their administration as free as 
possible from blame and from the accusation of sacrificing 
the interest of any people of the state, especially of unfor- 
tunates, to the rewarding of their own friends. 

Those coming into the work may accept it as sound advice 
from older members that constant application to duty, re- 
fraining from political activity or meddling with matters 
which do not belong to them, will be rewarded by the fullest 
public consideration of their fitness. No matter how 
strong the political current is running which lands one at 
the head of a school, he should not be influenced in the 
least to go with the current. When once landed, if he finds 
the work agreeable and concludes he is fitted by nature 
and training for it, he will find plenty to do in making his 
work prosper and will have no time even to look at the 
current as it passes by. 

I have felt that the conditions of the times called upon 
me as president of this Conference to bring these several 
matters to your attention, hoping if you find them impor- 
tant enough for consideration you may take such action 


upon them as you see fit. By way of recapitulation they 
are as follows: 


1. In the establishment of any new schools for the deaf, 
or the rebuilding of schools already established, they should 
be erected on farms after the cottage plan. 
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2. The plan of maintaining the Annals of the Deaf as 
its organ is sound and the only possible one. The atten- 
tion of new superintendents and managing boards should 
be continually called to this matter and every effort made 
to secure the full codperation of each school. 

3. Greater emphasis should be laid upon reading. The 
pupils should be taught to read, should be given books suit- 
able for their advancement in school, and this reading 
should be carefully laid out and supervised. 

4. The superintendency of the schools for the deaf should 
never be considered as political spoil. And when a super- 
intendent is chosen he should at once rise to the dignity of 
the work, give the best that is in him, and in no way be 
considered as a part of any political organization. 


Dr. A. H. WALKER: I move that the President’s Address 
be received as information and that it be taken up and given 
the proper attention at a later meeting of this Conference. 

The motion was carried. 


President JonEs: It is an open meeting now. If you 
have anything you wish to bring to the attention of the 
Conference, or anything you wish to say, now will be the 
opportunity. 

Mr. Jounson: I suggest we hear from Dr. Walker, of 
South Carolina. He has been laboring in the work for a 
long time—many years—succeeding his father, and with 
two or three sons following him in the work. I should like 
to hear from him as to the current that has run through all 
the years of their lives. 

Dr. N. F. WauKer: I have been connected with the work, 
my friends, as you know, for a good many years, in fact, 
all my life. As a child I played with deaf children; as a 
boy they were my associates. Before I was much in my 
**teens’’ the superintendent of my School died and I left 
my place in the ranks of the soldiers of the Civil War and 
went home and was practically at the head of the South 
Carolina School before I was twenty years old. 
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My entire life has been spent in trying to do something 
for the uplift of the deaf. I have lived through three 
epochs—the evolution of this work. 

The first epoch was brought about in a way by the men 
who were the pioneers of this work. For some reason— 
I have never fully understood it—what we now call 
‘*Schools’’ they termed ‘‘Asylums.’’ I remember well as 
a boy when the South Carolina School was started. The 
first building used was an old hotel. One of the chimneys 
was down and the workmen rebuilt it, and on top of that 
chimney was placed the word ‘‘Asylum,’’ and that re- 
mained there for many years. That designation was not 
peculiar to South Carolina; the Hartford School was 
built on ‘‘Asylum’’ street. Several other schools probably 
in the United States were built on ‘‘ Asylum”’ streets, un- 
fortunately for the welfare of the schools; nevertheless it 
was done. 

Right here I wish to lay my tribute upon the work that 
was done by those pioneers in the education of the deaf. 
I have lived to see much progress in this work along various 
lines, but I have never yet known any work superior to 
that that was done by those pioneers in the first years of 
their work. 

To give you an instance. I remember in the early fifties, 
the superintendent of one of the southern schools took a 
young man who had been under his teaching for three or 
four years—I will say four years—on a trip into some of 
the middle or western states, and he visited a certain school. 
This deaf man gave me the story himself. When he visited 
this school his superintendent called him up to an old- 
fashioned wooden blackboard, which was the best thing 
to be had in those days, and put a short sentence across 
this board from the old Smith or Kirkham’s Grammar, and 
told him to parse that sentence. He told me that it re- 
quired two blackboards for him to write it and that he 
was very shaky, as there were two superintendents watching 
him; but he parsed that sentence on the two blackboards 
and sat down; the two superintendents reviewed his work, 
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but they made no marks across it. Now he was a pupil of 
three or four years’ standing. 

In other words, those men, those pioneers, had their 
hearts in that work. They went into it from no motive 
except the uplift of the deaf, and they were successful. 

That does not mean that progress has not been made, for 
I have lived to see very much progress. 

That ‘‘ Asylum’’ name finally wore itself out in the pro- 
fession; and next came ‘‘The Institutions for the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb.’’ That was the sentence which 
took years to wear itself out. Now a school for the deaf 
is not considered progressive unless it has changed its name. 

Some have not done so for various reasons and are still 
under the old name. 


We have been able by a constitutional amendment to take 
our school from the penal and charitable institutions and it 


is known now as a part and parcel of the educational system 
of the state. We are claiming that we are doing largely the 
same work that is being done in the public schools for nor- 
mal children. 


I predict—I am getting to be an old man and [I shall not 
live to see it—but the time is coming when the schools for 
the deaf, and especially in the large cities, are going to be 
merged in the common school system. The state schools 
have a work to perform yet, and it may be years and years 
before they can be relegated to the past and this forward 
move made, but in my opinion it is one of the things that 
will come. 

The education of the deaf is a very serious proposition, 
and any man who enters it with any other object in view 
than the helping of handicapped children is out of his 
sphere—I say handicapped, but not defective. I have made 
a pretty strong fight in my state over that word ‘‘defec- 
tive.’’ We do not like the name ‘‘defective children’’ 
unless they will say ‘‘physically defective.’’ 

I have lived through a good many years in this profession 
and I think that probably the South Carolina School is now 
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the only school in the United States—I think I am correct 
in this statement—where the management is still in the 
line of the same family of the man who founded it. I 
have the honor of having raised three sons who have gone 
into this work. 


Dr. CrouTer: Good fellows, too. 


Dr. N. F. Wa.KEr: I intended to-night to run back a little 
over the history of these conferences and these conventions, 
but my good friend, Mr. Jones, has taken up the cudgels 
and has evidently gone more deeply into the written history 
than I have had the time to do. 

I can remember that my first visit to an official meeting, 
either a conference or a convention, was at Indianapolis in 
1870, and I doubt if there is a single person present who 
was at that meeting, unless it is my friend Dr. Patterson or 
Mr. Atwood. If there is any one present who was at that 


meeting I should like to know it. Dr. Crouter, I don’t 
think you were there? 


Dr. Crouter: No, I stayed at home. 


Dr. N. F. Waker: My first visit to this school was in 
1870. When I left Indianapolis, I came over here and 
spent a day or part of a day with my good, honored friend 
Dr. Fay. 

The South Carolina School is a dual school; we have the 
blind as well as the deaf. In the educational work of South 
Carolina, the state superintendent of education is a blind 
man who was educated in our school. He has done more 
for the educational uplift and advancement of South Caro- 
lina than any man who has ever held that position, and it 
has been held by some very honorable men. 

After paying a tribute to the pioneers, especially men- 
tioning the Gallaudets and the Peets and Dr. Bell, Dr. 
Wa.ker concluded with the prediction that he felt sure 
the men now in the profession would permit no backward 
step to be taken, and that the progress of the education 
of the deaf would be ever onward. 
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President Jones: We are glad to hear all of this from 
Dr. Walker. Has any one else anything to bring to the 
attention of the Conference? 


Dr. A. H. Waker: Mr. President, I feel that I express 
the sentiment of this Conference when I say that we should 
all like to hear from Dr. Crouter. 


Dr. Crouter: When I entered this meeting my good wife 
said that I should not attempt to make a speech, but my 
young friend, Dr. Walker, has spoken so well and so feel- 
ingly of the work that has occurred in his own experience 
in our schools for the deaf, that I may, I hope, be permitted 
to add a few words on my own account. 

I do not know just how long Dr. Walker has been en- 
gaged in the work. I think perhaps I am just as young in 
the work as he. I entered the work in 1867. You may 
figure that up. 


Dr. WALKER: Sixty-two for me. 

Dr. Crouter: Well, you are five years ahead of me. I 
join with Dr. Walker in the tribute that he paid to the 
work that was done by the pioneer instructors of the deaf. 
Their results were simply amazing; they have rarely been 
equaled, certainly never surpassed since their time. I have 
often wondered how they accomplished such work as they 
did. I am convinced it was simply through personal devo- 
tion, personal touch, personal interest in the pupils com- 
mitted to their care, and in no other way. 

They had methods—and they were excellent methods— 
but they were not superior as methods to the methods of 
the present day. They were simply superior in the method 
in which they were presented to their pupils—and any 
method, if well presented and intelligently presented, will 
result in good work in time. We have among our member- 
ship at the present day just as good workers, just as able 
thinkers, just as good writers, as any that lived in the days 
mentioned by Dr. Walker. We have one right here, our 
distinguished president, who by his efforts to advance the 
interests of this school, by his efforts as a writer, as an or- 
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ganizer, as a teacher—I use that word in the broadest sense 
—as a teacher I make bold to say he has never had any 
superiors, and he came into the work untrained, as we are 
wont to say. 


He had had experience in schools for hearing children 
before he entered this work. I heard him say to-day that 
in his opinion a great mistake was made when he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of this Institution. None of us 
would agree with that sentiment at the present time. He 
has succeeded, and this school at the present time stands in 
the very forefront of schools for the deaf in this country— 
I may say in the world. It is largely, if not wholly, 
through his genius as an organizer and as a teacher. I 
sometimes wonder how he gets it and where he gets it. 


I think it is perhaps owing to his Welsh descent. Like 
my wife he is of Welsh descent and I can appreciate Welsh 
descent. They are wonderful workers and you can’t down 
a Welshman. 

For a short time this morning it was my privilege to 
visit some of the classrooms of this school, some in the begin- 
ning work. Mr. Jones stated that he thought the meth- 
ods should be segregated, and that it was a mistake to 
have the orally-taught deaf mingle together with the man- 
ually-taught deaf. I saw no evidence of deterioration in 
the classrooms that I visited this morning. The pupils 
had been admirably taught, but whether or not they have 
acquired a sufficiency of speech to carry them through life, 
remains to be seen. This institution, not only in the con- 
ception of its classroom work, but in its industrial depart- 
ment—in fact, in every department—is one of the best or- 
ganized in the country; it stands at the front, and we all 
bow to the superior genius of our friend and President, 
Mr. Jones. 


Mr. Jones, being called upon, replied with an appropriate 
story, and disclaimed meriting the pleasant things said of 
him. In conclusion he announced the appointment of Com- 
mittees, as follows: 
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Committee on Programme: Mr. Driggs, Mr. Gruver, and Mr. White. 

Committee on Credentials: Dr. A. H. Walker, Mr. Pope, and Mr. 
Booth. 

Committee on Resolutions: Dr. Rogers, Mr. Morrison, Dr. Pittenger, 
Mr. Bray, and Mr. Manning. 

Committee on Necrology: Dr. Crouter, Mr. H. E. Walker, and 
Mrs. Hurd. 


Seconp Session: Tuesday Morning, December 2, 1919 


The Conference was called to order by President JoNnzEs 
at 9:10 a.m. 
The Secretary read the following letter: 


Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind, 
Colorado Springs, November 28, 1919. 


Dear Mr. JONES: By the time this reaches you your Conference will 
be in session. Please express to the members my profoundest regret 
at not being able to be with them and my sincerest wishes for a 
pleasant, profitable, and successful meeting in every respect. I am 
sure good will come of it, and I trust that we may be able to get that 
good from the report of the proceedings, which I trust may be full 
and complete. There may be nothing new in the matter of the educa- 
tion of the deaf, but there is certainly much of the old that can be 
improved upon. 

Again wishing you a good time together, I am, 

Very sincerely, yours, 

W. K. Arco, Superintendent. 


The following telegram, not received until after the Con- 
ference had adjourned, may also be inserted here: 
Akron, Ohio, December 5, 1919. 
Superintendent J. W. Jones, School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 


Will you please convey this message to the Conference: We extend 
a hearty invitation to you to visit the largest industrial colony of 
silent workers at Goodyear. We desire that you be more fully in- 
formed regarding our work, in order that we may obtain codperation 
to our mutual benefit and to that of your graduates. 
F. H. 
A. D. Martin. 


Mr. JoHNSON presented and read in part the report of 
the Committee on Measurement of Efficiency and Stand- 
ardization of Schools for the Deaf. 
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Tuirp Session: T'uesday Afternoon, December 2, 1919 


The Conference was called to order by President JoNES 
at 2:00 p.m. 
Dr. Crouter read the following paper: 


WAR EFFECTS IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


The opinion that schools for the deaf are exempt from 
the evils of war, that owing to the peculiar character of 
their work they escape the many ills that accompany pro- 
tracted warfare, exists in many quarters. While this may 
be said to be true in so far as direct and poignant individual 
suffering is incurred, nevertheless schools for the deaf, in 
proportion to their numbers, suffer indirectly all the ills 
that calamitous warfare entails upon the body politic as 
severely as do any other public institutions. For while the 
deaf may be individually exempt from actual military 
service, their schools suffer in reduced service and supplies, 
in food, clothing, and proper medical service, in their 
teaching and supervising force, in irregular attendance, in 
proper upkeep and general equipment, in common with 
schools for the hearing. They suffer severely in all these 
things so necessary to their successful management. The 
recent conflict in Europe affords very striking proof of this 
fact. In northern France and Belgium the schools for the 
deaf were long closed. 

A recent investigation as to the effects of the war on the 
public schools of the country also discloses very marked 
proofs of the dire influence of war upon their general con- 
ditions. Insufficient teachers, irregular attendance, insuffi- 
cient funds for the upkeep of buildings, want of supplies, 
lack of coal, insufficient medical attendance and consequent 
spread of disease, have been the all too frequent complaints 
of the public schools. The normal schools of Pennsylvania 
were almost denuded of male students and the attendance 
of women students was greatly reduced, as is shown by the 
following letters: 
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The Philadelphia Normal School for Girls, October 27, 1919. 

My dear Dr. Crourer: The total enrollment of the Philadelphia 
Normal School to-day is considerably smaller than it was before the 
great war. The number of girls seeking admittance to the Normal 
Training School fell off considerably during the years both before 
and since the United States entered the conflict. This was entirely 
due to the inviting financial opportunities in commercial and economic 
fields. 

The young men, of course, either enlisted or joined the student 
army corps at the University of Pennsylvania and elsewhere; so for 
two years the boys’ department of the Training School was entirely 
discontinued. 

The entering class of September last was much larger than has been 
admitted recently, though not as large as we received before the war, 
when opportunities were not so good in the commercial field. 

Many of the men instructors joined the army in one line of service 
or another, and several of the women instructors went into Govern- 
ment and Red Cross service both at home and overseas. Probably 
the standard of instruction throughout the entire school fell off con- 
siderably by reason of the numerous semi-war activities which invaded 
every department of the school. Very sincerely, yours, 

J. Baker, Principal. 


Edinboro State Normal School, 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania, October 31, 1919. 

My dear Dr. CrouTer: The war and commercial competition result- 
ing from the war has greatly reduced our attendance. Our attendance 
last year was only slightly over 50 per cent of normal, and our attend- 
ance this year is about 65 per cent of normal. Last year we had very 
few young men in the normal school. We hsve more this year, but 
only about 50 per cent of the normal number in the normal school 
proper. 

Our teaching staff was considerably affected last year, but I think 
that it has practically recovered from the effects of the war. Unless 
salaries of teachers are greatly increased the enrollment in teacher 
training schools will continue to be low, and there will be frequent 
ehanges in the normal school facuities. Very truly, yours, 

Frank E. Baker, Principal. 


The same has been and still is true of our own training 
schools. Information reaches us of greatly reduced classes 
in the normal departments of Gallaudet College and Clarke 
School, Northampton, and the Training School in St. Louis. 
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Turning our attention more particularly to our own sub- 
ject, the effects of the war on our primary schools for the 
deaf, we find, first, as to its effects on the teaching force, a 
very great falling off in teachers of all kinds—of men who 
have gone into the government service or into better-paying 
business pursuits, of women who for similar reasons have 
left our schools to enter upon other lines of work. Our 
training schools, as stated, are almost deserted. Heads of 
schools constantly ask for teachers, trained and untrained, 
for supervisors, for attendants, and for instructors in in- 
dustrial pursuits. I dare say not a school in the country 
has escaped these blighting effects. 


Is there no present remedy? Yes. Better pay. Sal- 
aries that will induce young men and women of education 
and talent to join our ranks must be forthcoming. It is 
not to be expected that when carpenters, painters, printers, 
mechanics of all kinds, and clerical workers command sal- 
aries three and four times what our best schools can offer, 
young men and women can be induced to enter our work. 
They simply refuse to do it. The missionary spirit that 
formerly obtained in our schools and commanded the serv- 
ices of earnest and talented workers is no longer found. 
It is not to be supposed that teaching the deaf, or for that 
matter any sort of teaching, will ever become a profession 
in which those who engage in it will make fortunes, but 
those who enter it have the right to look forward to a 
standard of living at least equal to that enjoyed by the or- 
dinary mechanic or day-laborer. 

Perhaps, as Mr. Story well says in the Teacher of the 
Deaf: 

It would not be well for teaching to become the means of acquiring 
fortunes. The work of teaching necessarily implies sacrifice, and 
those who are not prepared to make it should never fill the office, 
but that sacrifice should not include any lowering of the standards 
of living below the level of those whose avocations are infinitely less 
skilled and far less important in the scaie of values to the community. 

Continuing further to speak of the importance and spe- 
cial work of teachers and their compensation, Mr. Story 
says: 
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The life and duties of the teacher are such that he cannot live by 
bread alone. He lives, as a teacher, by the things of the spirit: his 
interest in his human work, his sympathy and love for children, his 
desire and aim to influence and help them onward to the full life 
of the man or the woman. The teacher who realizes these things 
knows no hard-and-fast contract. Living for the children, he can- 
not help but do far more for them than is set out in the bond, and 
thus become their friend and helper, constantly influencing them in 
the right way, and leading them unconsciously to right living. Being 
so minded, the teacher has the right to be placed in such circum- 
stances that he is free to pursue without material anxieties his high 
ealling. And there is no calling higher than that of moulding the 
lives and characters of children who are to be the men and women 
of to-morrow. 


As already stated, to fill our depleted ranks the cure lies 
in increased compensation, and to that end our state legis- 
lators must be made to appreciate the absolute necessity of 
inereased appropriations for support of our schools. 

Turning now to the domestic or household side of our 
institutional life, we find the shortage of labor has been 
felt with even greater force than in the academic depart- 
ments. Owing to the demands for labor in the government 
munition plants and in the textile and silk factories, it has 
been next to impossible to secure efficient attendants and 
servants. Young women, shunning houshold life, have hied 
themselves to counting-room and factory to engage in what 
to them has seemed more congenial employment, and for 
the most part the service has been left in the hands of old 
women and hobble-de-hoy men who expect and often 
demand better pay than teachers receive. Uuless the in- 
dustrial collapse we all fear comes to relieve this great 
labor shortage, we shall certainly have to face the necessity 
of organizing the domestic service in our schools on a co- 
operative basis similar to that practiced so successfully in 
custodial institutions. Under that system a small number 
of trained and efficient officers would with the help of the 
pupils be equal to the task of meeting all domestic demands 
in the way of housekeeping. 

I for one shall hail the day when our pupils are taught 
to honor even the most menial task, if it be essential to the 
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welfare of the family. One of the worst features of institu- 
tional life in the past has been its tendency to make our 
pupils despise homely tasks and honest toil, and to consider 
themselves a sort of aristocracy to whom the State for some 
occult reason owes a living far removed from any danger 
of soiling their hands. 

I have thus far spoken of the influence the war has had 
in the personnel of our schools. Let us consider now some 
of the ill effects it has had upon our schools in a more mate- 
rial way. And here the complaint is just as far-reaching, 
perhaps more so, for it touches their physical comfort, as 
in the ease of the teaching force. Men and women, and 
boys and girls, to work efficiently, must live, must eat, and 
be clothed, and I am sure at this point the dire effects of 
the war come home to every one who is in any way re- 
sponsible for the daily management of our schools. It 
matters not which way one turns, the ‘‘high cost of living”’ 
confronts him on every side. Is it clothing you are seek- 
ing? You are confronted by charges at least a hundred 
per cent more than before the war, or the preparations for 
the war, were begun. Would you buy table supplies, not 
luxuries, but just enough to sustain life—beef, mutton, 
flour, butter, milk, fruit—be prepared to pay from one to 
two hundred per cent more than in times of peace. Would 
you order sufficient coal to keep your pupils comfortably 
warm? Be thankful when your bills come in if they are 
not five or six times higher than when the nation went 
abroad to conquer a doubtful peace. Actual warfare in 
the field has ended, but actual peace, blissful peace, the 
prosperity and happiness of peace, has not yet presented 
itself. As we sit here in conference assembled, the clouds 
of social unrest, of greater demands for the necessities 
of life, are mounting higher and higher on every side and 
we hardly know what a day or an hour may bring forth. 
As heads of schools we are powerless to prevent and can 
only endure the ills that are before us. 

Have I overstated the case? Ask your teachers, your 
employees, your pupils. Are there no other ills the great 
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war has brought us? Yes, there is an observable laxity of 
morals among the pupils and, too, shall I say it? among 
the teachers and employees, and a lowering in things 
spiritual in our schools. There is less reverence for the 
religious side of life, less love of God’s house, of God’s 
word. The demand is for more and more excitement. On 
with the dance! Away to the movies! All this and much 
more that need not be cited is plainly observable in all our 
centers of population. Our schools have not escaped the 
contagion and it is high time to put on the brakes of plain, 
sensible, God-fearing ways of living. I am not opposed to 
dancing as a means of rational enjoyment nor to the movies 
as a means of pleasurable and valuable instruction, but 
when both are debased they should have no place in a well- 
conducted school. The action taken at the recent Episcopal 
Convention in Detroit regarding these tendencies is highly 
significant of the trend in public sentiment and in religious 
circles, and our schools for the deaf cannot afford to ignore 
them. 

Thus far I have spoken of the war’s ill effects upon our 
schools. There are certain conditions affecting them for 
good that remain to be mentioned. It is a dark cloud that 
has no silver lining. 

First, it has brought to the public as never before the 
availability and desirability of deaf wage-earners. Deaf 
workers commanding the highest pay are to-day being 
sought for on every hand. A most notable instance of this 
fact is to be found right here in this state at Akron, 
where hundreds of young deaf men and women find lucra- 
tive positions. Detroit furnishes another instance where 
deaf workers are properly appreciated, and numberless 
instances of the same characteristic appreciation of the sat- 
isfactory results attending the employment of deaf workers 
are to be found throughout the country. This is certainly 
an encouraging condition resulting from the great war. 

It is within the recollection of many of us when this 
happy state of affairs did not exist; when a deaf man, how- 
ever capable, was turned aside simply because of his in- 
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firmity and without any trial of his skill as a faithful, ef- 
ficient worker. 

Again, undoubtedly the accounts of the great conflict as 
set forth in the daily press and in the magazines and illus- 
trated papers served to arouse a deep and abiding 
spirit of loyalty and patriotism in our schools. On all 
public occasions when it was possible for the pupils ac- 
companied by the teaching staff to join in public parades, 
they did so with flags and banners flying in a spirit of the 
utmost patriotism. Or was it to sit quietly by and witness 
the return of war-searred veterans with General Pershing 
at their head, leading them down the great avenues of the 
cities, they joined with the utmost enthusiasm in the soul- 
stirring function. These things must be counted for good. 
They stimulated the pupils and gave them new ideas and 
new thoughts of the great struggle in which their country 
was taking part, and woe betide the luckless boy or girl who 
failed to respond to the support of Uncle Sam, in spirit at 
least, on such occasions. 

Then, too, a genuine spirit of service and sacrifice was 
engendered. Our schools stood ready to give of the best 
they had in means and service. They responded generously 
and cheerfully to all requests for contributions in aid of 
the wounded and helpless. I would mention in particular 
the remarkable wave of sympathy that swept over the coun- 
try and through every school for the deaf when news of the 
terrible disaster in Halifax harbor reached us. Quick and 
generous response was made to the ery for assistance. It 
may be held that such appeals are not desirable or helpful 
in a school for the deaf, but I believe in opening wide our 
doors to any and all appeals that serve to quicken and 
broaden the sympathies of our pupils and lead them to a 
Christian recognition of all humane impulses. 

Again, the great Red Cross workers must not be over- 
looked. What a splendid response they made, and with 
what enthusiasm our schools joined in their laudable efforts 
to care for the wounded, and to administer to the sick and 
the dying. Many of our teachers went forth as teachers 
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and helpers and nurses to give in fullest measure of their 
sympathy and support in response to the appeals of their 
eountry. 

Nor must certain educational aspects of the great war 
featured in our schools be overlooked. Geography, history, 
military life, and the great campaigns that brought the 
enemy to sue for peace were studied with excellent results. 
The construction of submarines and airplanes and their 
wonderful feats of adventure filled our classrooms with 
constant food for thought and conversation. 

The great war, too, may be said to have brought a nation- 
wide blessing in nation-wide prohibition, a measure which 
in turn is bound, in a very special way, to effect for good 
the home and school life of the deaf as a class, many of 
whom may trace their unfortunate condition to the blight- 
ing habit of intemperance and the ills that attend it. 

And, lastly, the great war has witnessed the almost 
nation-wide enfranchisement of women, giving concrete 
effect to their wonderful ability as organizers and workers. 
Woman’s influence for good is sure to affect the condition 
and future usefulness of our schools. As healers of the 
sick, as teachers, as managers and organizers of undoubted 
constructive ability and force, and as sympathizers in all 
humane and Christian lines of work, we welcome them to 
our ranks. 

In submitting this brief paper, I have endeavored to press 
upon the members of the Conference the following points 
as resulting from the great war, and their possible in- 
finence on our schools: 

a The loss of teachers, both men and women; the 
remedy. 

b Irregular attendance, the causes of. 

e The greatly increased cost of labor, and the possible 
remedies. 

d The high cost of living, from which there does not 
appear to be any present means of escape. 

e The effect of the great war on the moral and religious 
outlook in our schools. 
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f The influence of ‘‘movies.’’ Is it wholly wholesome? 

g Educational values of the war. How to utilize it. 

h The influence of nation-wide prohibition ; and 

t The possible influence of women in the management 
of our schools. 

During the reading of the paper, a discussion arose as to 
the per capita cost of education in schools for the deaf, it 
varying from the highest, about $600, downwards. The 
formal discussion followed : 

Mr. W. L. WALKER: We have heard a great deal of psy- 
chological psychology, ‘‘worms’’ and norms and things like 
that, and we are going to hear a good deal more of it. 
Judging this audience by the latest definition of the psy- 
chologist—leaving the ladies out—it is a most intelligent 
audience, though small in numbers. If you measure a 
man’s intellect by the distance between his eyebrows and 
the root of his hair, taking that as the judgment of this 
audience, it is a wonderfully intelligent audience, because 
in some of you there is no upper limit to your intelligence. 

I am in rather a peculiar position. I am reminded this 
afternoon of a certain auditor who lately hailed into a school 
for the deaf. You all have such men around occasionally. 
The superintendent was not in the office when he came in. 
After standing a while he said, ‘‘What is the use of my 
examining these books? If I were to find something wrong 
I shouldn’t dare tell it, because nobody would believe me. 
Therefore, what is the use of my examining them ?’’ 

I feel that very way this afternoon. What is the use of 
my criticizing Dr. Crouter’s paper? Whether I differ with 
him or differ from him, I am afraid it would be a very small 
matter. 

Dr. Crouter has covered this matter in his paper and he 
has brought out before this group of leaders of schools 
clearly the critical condition in our school life and in the 
very existence of our schools. On the one hand we are 
going to swing too far and kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg, and on the other hand we are going to hold back 
so long that our schools are going to disorganize themselves. 
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Many gentlemen are certain that the one thing that 
will rehabilitate our schools is an increase in money ; teach- 
ers must have more money. But there are other things, 
and we must take cognizance of these other things. 

The war has made it very plain to us and the public is 
demanding that the education of the boy and the education 
of the girl, whether he or she be deaf or whether he or she 
be normal, must be broader; it must be more sympathetic, 
and we must turn out from our schools fundamentally 
Christian boys and girls. Whether we send them out from 
our schools knowing the location of Richmond or of Sacra- 
mento, whether we send them out from our schools with a 
smattering of Latin and of Algebra is unimportant, but the 
fundamental question, and the question that is demanding 
the attention of the public to-day, as it has never demanded 
it before, is the type of boy that you are sending out from 
your schools. 

Some of our schools stand in jeopardy to-day, primarily 
because they are in the hands of unsympathetic, unloving 
men and women. 

I do not mean to say all, but I say there is a large per cent 
who have come necessarily into our schools who understand 
not and, understanding not, love not those little boys and 
girls doomed to eternal silence; and until we change that 
fundamental idea and get into our schools men and women 
who are teachers for six hours of the day and lovers for 
the other eighteen hours of the day, we are failing and 
must fail in our work. 

The war has taught us that education, as education of 
an intellectual nature, is a failure, unless it is founded on 
deeper and broader truths, and it is up to us as leaders of 
the schools—fortunately for myself I am not at the head 
of one, and therefore I speak freely—but it is up to you 
men who have a great burden and a great responsibility to 
meet this condition. As the old member of Parliament 
said: ‘‘Things must go worse (in England) before they 
ean go better,’’ and probably things in our schools may 
have to go a little worse before they can go better, but the 
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time is at our door when we must educate broader and 
deeper. 

We need more money, Dr. Crouter ; we all know that, but 
at the same time we must economize along certain lines. I 
don’t mean false economy. We must economize along cer- 
tain lines and make better returns for the dollars which 
are given us to use. 

As you all know, Dr. Crouter in his paper has covered 
every phase of this question. It is a question that ought 
to make you men stop and hesitate in the organization and 
the continuation of your schools. 


Mr. Wuite: I wonder if the writer of the paper, in speak- 
ing of the ‘‘movies,’’ had reference to motion pictures in 
the schools, or to motion pictures as they are shown in the 
ordinary picture show? 


I tried to control the appetite in our school for motion 
pictures by putting in a new motion-picture machine, and 
I control the pictures. The pupils see the pictures after I 
know what they are going to be. 

It will be a year in February since we put in the machine, 
and during the spring of the year I showed such pictures 
as ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,’’ and ‘‘Seven Swans,’’ and one 
of Mark Twain’s stories—Huck and Tom—and three or 
four others that were to my mind educational in character 
and yet attractive—fairy stories, and others. 

And then we also had pictures showing microscopic slides, 
all kinds of microscopic slides. In my humble judgment 
there is not one person in a thousand who can look through 
a microscope, if he has one ; and if he did try to look through 
it he would not see anything ; but when we start this micro- 
scopic slide and place it on the screen, anybody can see it. 

For instance, we show the different forms of germ life 
and a great many other things of a minute structure; the 
wing of a fly, for example. 

Then, too, we have had a great many animal pictures. 
This last week our pictures showed the difference, and atten- 
tion was called very carefully to the difference, between the 
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African elephant and the Asiatic elephant, the difference 
in the structure of the ear, the size of the ear, and the cor- 
rugations of the skin. To my mind those pictures are very 
helpful educationally. I imagine that that is not the type 
of picture that the writer is thinking about. 


Dr. Crouter: I had reference to the movies as they are 
known down in the centers of population, the theaters and 
places of that sort where the exhibitions too often are posi- 
tively harmful. 


Mr. Wuite: That was one of my motives in putting in 
the motion-picture machine. Of course generally speaking 
my motive was to give children who cannot hear something 
to look at that will be highly educational in character, just 
as at the school for the blind in our town they spend hun- 
dreds of dollars on musical instruments. 


Mr. W. L. WALKER: Have you ever tried having a picture 
show and not having it compulsory for the pupils to come, 


allowing them to come of their own free will? Or do you 
make the attendance obligatory ? 


Mr. Wurre: Well, really I have not thought of such an 
idea as making it obligatory, but I am inclined to think 
there would be a scramble for places. 

The great difficulty has been with me, the one thing with 
which I have had to contend, has been this: the teachers 
and supervisors have tried their best to persuade me to use 
that as a form of punishment for misconduct—keeping 
pupils away from the picture show. 


That in itself would indicate to me that the teachers and 
the supervisors feel that if any child were kept away from 
the picture show—I do not mean ‘‘show,’’ it is a picture— 
that it would be a punishment. But I have flatly refused 
to permit that. 


I did not put the pictures into that school as a means of 
punishment, but as a means of education. I am inclined 
to think that every child would go without any obligation. 
I have not tried it, though. 
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Mr. W. L. WaLKer: Just what type of pictures are you 
showing? 


Mr. Wuite: They like to go. I put in occasionally some- 
thing that is purely amusing. Almost every evening we 
have some little picture that is purely amusing: Mutt and 
Jeff, or Charlie Chaplin, or something like that for fifteen 
minutes; the rest of it is purely educational. 


Dr. CrouTer: But nothing vulgar or obscene? 
Mr. Waite: No. 


Mr. Pore: The Trenton Junior High School and the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf jointly subscribe for a weekly 
film service, each paying half. These films are shown every 
Wednesday at4p.m. Attendance is voluntary, but I notice 
no pupils absent. In addition, we give a motion-picture 
entertainment every other Saturday evening. We use spe- 
cially selected films for these Saturday entertainments, and 


we pay for them. Occasionally we find it possible to get 
free film service and give an extra show during the week. 
One of our officers is an expert operator and has trained 
one of our boys so that he can operate without assistance. 


Mr. Boot: What is the cost? 


Mr. Wuite: About ten dollars. 


Mr. Harris: Mr. Chairman, it may be interesting to those 
in charge of the schools to learn Georgia’s experience with 
these moving-picture corporations. We have a school in a 
little village. It is so isolated that the only chance for our 
children to see a movie is that which we provide for them. 
So I have provided a moving-picture plant and put it in 
our chapel. We went before the moving-picture corpora- 
tions of Atlanta, our capital city, and asked those corpora- 
tions to donate their films to the school, and to my amaze- 
ment—to every one’s amazement—they ‘‘fell for it,’’ every 
one ‘‘fell’’ for the appeal that I made in the interests of 
the school. So that we get them in Georgia—the best films 
that are made—-we get all the films we want and more, and 
we have absolutely no expense about it. 
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Our mechanic runs our machine; our electric current 
costs us practically nothing, and we have sometimes had 
moving pictures every day in the week and two on Sunday, 
Dr. Crouter, if you will excuse me for being so bad. 


We have not been as discriminating as Mr. White has, but 
I have felt the need of discrimination, because sometimes 
the eternal triangle is shown before our innocent children. 
Sometimes, however, we learn the contents of the films 
beforehand and save them from the injury of such things. 
I intend to be more discriminating in the future. 


It occurred to me that it might be of interest to you to 
know that, by delivering the appeal properly to these mov- 
ing-picture companies of the value to the deaf children of 
the movies, and explaining that they live in their eyes more 
than hearing children do, you would melt their hearts and 
save your purse. It certainly has with us. It has not cost 


us a penny, but as I told you we have so many pictures we 
reject some of the offers made to us. Not really offers, but 
some of the acceptances of our requests. These great mov- 
ing-picture corporations have shown to us the falsity of the 
commonly accepted position that ‘‘corporations have no 
souls.’’ They have been very good to us. 


I share the judgment of Mr. White that there is needed 
discrimination in the showing of pictures, and I shall have 
to devise some plan by which I can censor those pictures 
before they are shown in the future. We have had some 
horrible pictures and have had to stop the reels occasionally 
when we see what they mean. 


The moving pictures are shown by us just before supper 
every afternoon. The whole official family is there, and 
it is a delight and an entertainment, and, I think, a help 
to the school. 


Mr. W. L. Waker: Mr. Chairman, did Mr. Harris say 
that they show moving pictures on Sunday in his school ? 
Does he run amusement pictures, or does he have pictures 
especially for Sunday? 
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Mr. Harris: We try to get them specially adapted for 
Sunday, but we cannot control them. We use secular pic- 
tures on Sunday, as a matter of entertainment, whenever 
we cannot get the sacred pictures. 


Dr. Hauu: Mr. President, I should like to go back to the 
question of the lack of material for teachers. Dr. Crouter 
mentioned that in his paper and he spoke about the condi- 
tion that exists in certain training schools. I should like 
to make it a little more definite. In regard to our own 
normal training class, we have been able to get only one 
young man that we felt was worth training in the last three 
years. As we train, I think, most of the young men who 
come into our work, it is clear that we are not getting many 
young men ready for the profession at the present time. 

This is greatly to be regretted, and I should like very 
much indeed to have any heads of schools who think they can 
interest young men in coming to Washington and attending 
our training class, to do so. We need young men in our 
profession very much, and, now that the war is over at last, 
perhaps we can get some willing to spend a year in training, 
although the financial reward is not so great as it should be. 

Dr. CrouTer: What is the reason that the young men do 
not come? 

Dr. Hauu: Well, I think the war has had a considerable 
influence. Then, many other opportunities are open, and 
very good ones, too; better than the teaching profession, so 
far as money goes. I do not think there is any question 
about that. I should like very much to hear of some men 
who would come and take next year’s course with us. 

Mr. Morrison: I want to ask President Hall if he does 
not think the requirements for admission to his training 
classes are perhaps a little too high, and that this may have 
something to do with keeping applicants out? 

Dr. Hauu: We hope to get college graduates. We have 
not always been able to get them, but we feel that we need 
well-educated young men in the profession, and if possible 
we should get college graduates to come and take our course. 
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Occasionally we have taken other young men who were es- 
pecially anxious to try, and seemed pretty well fitted from 
experience or from the fact that they have grown up with 
deaf people and are very much interested in the education 
of the deaf. But we prefer to get young men who have had 
college training, because for one reason we feel that the 
year we have them with us is a short time anyway, and the 
previous college training helps out in rapid development 
very much. 

Dr. Crouter, at Hartford, read a splendid paper on the 
training of young people for our profession, in which he 
stated he thought two years was a short enough training 
period. As we have only one year, it seems that we ought 
to have college graduates to work with. 


Dr. CrouTer: I should like to hear from members of the 
Conference in regard to the servant question. We have a 
great deal of difficulty in securing the proper servants. 


Mr. Grirrin : I think Dr. Crouter has plenty of company 
in that respect. During the period of the war and the days 
since the war, we have been doing a great deal of work 
with the assistance of our children on the order of the plan 
which Dr. Crouter mentioned in his paper. 

We did succeed in getting high-grade supervisors who 
were capable of directing the children and training them, 
or otherwise we could not have gotten along at all. We 
could not have paid the price demanded by the servants. 

I think this condition obtains in particular, oWing to the 
fact that our school is located in a resort city. The tour- 
ists come in the winter and, if they wish a servant, they pay 
anything that they are asked in order to get one. 

They will pay forty dollars a month and fifty dollars a 
month for a person to come in and get breakfast and clean 
up the dishes and come in and get lunch and clean up the 
dishes and go home and then not see anything of them until 
the next morning. This is a common thing. This is done 
on the hourly basis. The Indians used to work for twenty- 
five cents an hour; now it is thirty-five cents an hour and 
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they do not care to work over six hours a day. The serv- 
ants mostly like about six hours a day. They like to start 
about half past nine or ten and stop in the afternoon. They 
are not used to working in the afternoon. They call 
around in their automobile or come in a taxicab. This is 
not any exaggeration, gentlemen; I am telling the truth. 
We had a cook at the place that came regularly in a taxicab. 


Mr. Morrison : I will state to the Conference, on the part 
of Missouri, we have absolutely no labor troubles whatever. 
We are as happy as we can be. 


Mr. Gruver: I agree with Mr. Griffin; the labor problem 
in Iowa is a serious one. It is almost impossible to get 
people to do the ordinary, every-day work about the school, 
such as scrubbing, taking care of the buildings, and things 
of that character, and I agree with Mr. Griffin also in that 
they come in automobiles; they drive up to the front door 
in automobiles, they go home in automobiles in the evenings, 
and want fifty cents an hour for day work; and they get it, 
too, in some instances. 

Mr. Jones: Perhaps they heard of that six hundred dol- 
lars per capita. 

Mr. Bootu: I do not want to add any more gloom to this 
picture, but I will say that since September when school 
opened—we started with two cooks—we have had four 
changes, or three changes; at any rate we have had eight 
cooks since September and that is the last heard from home; 
I may hear something here. 


Dr. Crouter: Mr. Jones, please tell the Conference how 
you manage this question here in your place. As far as I 
have been able to see you are not having any trouble. 

Mr. Jones: I can’t explain it, but people just like to stay 
at the place. 

Question: How many of them are deaf? 

Mr. Jones: Two men who work in the kitchen are deaf; 
the rest of them are hearing people. 

The salaries are small, especially for the head cook and 
the baker, the latter receiving eighty-five dollars and the 
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former only seventy-seven and a half a month. Up to date 
we have been unable to get an increase, although we have 
been persistently recommending it. 


Mr. Reap: Is it with or without living? 


Mr. Jones: The cook lives at home; the baker takes his 
meals here and sleeps at home. 

Dr. Crouter: What does the assistant cook get? 

Mr. Jones: She gets thirty-five dollars a month and her 
maintenance. 

QuEsTION : Is she deaf? 

Mr. Jones: No; hard of hearing. 

Dr. CrouterR: What can you say about the other in- 
stitutions in the city here? 

Mr. Jones: It is pretty hard to get help at the school for 
the blind. The Superintendent is a new man, and he tells 
me he is having some trouble of that kind, and I hear at 
the meeting of our superintendents that they are all having 
trouble, but here—I never prophesy anything—but up to 
date we have had no trouble. 

Dr. CrouTer: It must be because they all love the super- 
intendent. 

Mr. Jones: I don’t think so. 

Dr. Crouter: That they are willing to work for nothing. 
“A Votce: The Superintendent hangs on pretty well. 

Mr. Bray: You are not in the summer-resort district. We 
have a hundred hotels within a radius of a hundred miles, 
and sometimes I am sure I am running a school for the deaf 
for the training of summer-resort employees. They come up 
there in numbers along about May and June and they 
simply offer our cooks three or four times as much as we can 
pay—as much as two hundred fifty dollars a month. 

Mr. Jones: I haven’t the least doubt that our head cook 
could go out in this city and get one hundred fifty dollars a 
month, and the baker likewise, and I have wondered why 
they do not doit. I have been afraid they would be enticed 
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away and have presented that matter urgently to the Board 
of Administration; but unfortunately in Ohio there is a 
schedule of salaries applying to all institutions, and so far 
we have not been able to escape it. 


Dr. CrouTer: When your pupils perform service in the 
dining room, do you pay them? 


Mr. Jones: We are allowed thirty dollars a month to pay 
pupils for extra work, or if we should have a vacancy 
and could not fill the place quickly, and must call pupils to 
help. Just at present one of our janitors was promoted to 
the wood-working department. I have not found a janitor 
in his place and am paying one of the boys to do his work. 


He works in the evenings and on Saturdays. He is paid 
for it. 


Some of the officers in charge of children have pupils to 
help. They relieve when the officers are off duty and help 
them on Sundays and holidays. They are paid a dollar 
and a half a month. Our payroll to pupils so far amounts 
to about twenty-two dollars a month. 


Dr. Crouter: That is an excellent suggestion in regard to 
the officers having a pupil to assist them when they have 
time off. With us every employee, at least every woman 
employee, is entitled to twenty-four consecutive hours of 
rest every week. That is the law, and we must comply 
with it. To enable us to tide over the absence of these 
woman employees, we started out to employ some of our 
older boys and girls. We paid them a slight compensa- 
tion. I think it was 1214 cents an hour, but they soon 
caught on to this question of high pay for little work and 
they began to demand big pay, just as much pay as any- 
body, so we had to stop it, and we are not employing them 
at such rate, and we are trying to get in, although it is with 
exceeding difficulty, a sufficient number of employees to fill 
the places of absentees who under the law must have twenty- 
four consecutive hours of rest every week. It is a perfect 
nuisance. 
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Mr. Pore: May I ask, Does that apply to the superinten- 
dent? 
Dr. Crouter: No; I wish it did. 


Mr. Jones: Among the numerous children we have had 
on the payroll here during the past years, there never has 
been but one who requested an increase of pay, and that was 
a barber. We pay him three dollars a month and he hires 
his own assistant—and he has one—and they split 50-50. 


During the war he came in and handed me a noté. It 
said, ‘‘During the war everything goes higher up, and my 
salary should go up.’’ I replied, ‘‘That is because it costs 
more to live during the war, but has it cost you any more to 
live here than it did last year?’’ He said, ‘‘No.’’ Then I 
said, ‘‘ You have no good reason; your living expenses have 
not gone higher and therefore your salary is about right.’’ 
He said ‘‘ That is all right.’’ 


Dr. Dopyns: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to give my 


experience. I just want to ask this question. Ought not 
we to encourage these children, who get from three hun- 
dred to six hundred dollars per capita expense, to feel 
that they are under obligation to make some return to the 
state for that bountiful benefaction ? 


I think we ought to train our pupils to feel that an overall 


sé 


is honorable. In England, I believe, they issue ‘‘patents 
of nobility.’’ I believe the overall is just about as true a 
patent of nobility as can be found anywhere. I think we 
ought to encourage our pupils to feel that it is honorable 
to work and that they ought to do something to show the 
state that they appreciate what it is doing for them. It is 
true we ought to give every opportunity to the deaf. I be- 
lieve in people working. 

Dr. A. H. Wauxer: Mr. President, I do not believe in 
putting a premium upon deafness. Because a child is deaf 
and his education is necessarily more complicated, he per- 
haps has to have larger per capita financial assistance than 
his more fortunate brother, but is that his fault? 
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I take a different viewpoint from a great many of the 
heads of schools along that line. 

I believe in children working; understand that. I believe 
where there is development, where there is education, in 
those things allow him to do that work; but this idea of 
making the deaf child work because he is deaf, because he 
is given his board free, is given his education free, is illog- 
ical and unfair. We don’t apply that rule to our normal 
children and why should we apply it to our deaf children? 
I take just the extreme view from Dr. Dobyns on that 
question. 

Mr. Wuirte: Mr. Chairman, my own opinion is that nor- 
mal children should be taught how to work and to respect 
common labor. I will venture to say that there is not a 
deaf boy in my school who works as hard as my own two 
boys. They work and I think it is good for them. 

Mr. Jones: Excuse me; do they work for you or for the 
public? 

Mr. Wurre: Well, they work for the school. 

Mr. Jones: Well, your own two boys? 

Mr. Wuirte: Oh, my own two boys! 

Mr. Jones: Yes. 

Mr. Wurrte: Well, they work for themselves. 

Mr. Jones: It is not in return for education. 

Mr. Wurrte: Oh, they learned how to take care of a cow 
and saw wood and things of that sort, and they were in a 
way working for the family of course, but some of our 
deaf boys go out and work for the neighbors and they get 
their twenty-five cents an hour, or sometimes more, and I 
think it is good for them to rake yards and do other kinds 
of work like that. 

Dr. A. H. Waker: Mr. President, I want the Conference 
to get my idea along that line. Not that I object now to 
the work, but I want to get just as far as possible away from 
the idea that because a child is deaf and he gets these 
things, therefore make him work. 
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Let him work; that is all right ; but let him work because 
it is a part of his education, it is a part of his life, it is a 
part of his living; let him work, but do not say we are mak- 
ing him work because he is a deaf child and he is expensive 
to the state. That is the idea. 

Dr. Dosyns: I am surprised that a man of Dr. Walker’s 
intelligence should have understood me as saying that. 


A Voice: That was the idea you expressed. 


Dr. Dosyns: He misunderstood me; I would make a hear- 
ing boy work just as hard. It is not because he is deaf. 
I do not believe hearing boys ought to receive from three 
to six hundred dollars a year without making some com- 
pensation. I certainly do not feel, as Dr. Walker expresses 
it, that I want to make them work because they are deaf; 
that is not it. If I had a school of hearing boys, and they 
were getting as much as the deaf get, I would say they 
ought to work, too. No one in the Arkansas School works 
as hard as I did to get my education. 


Mr. W. L. WaLKeEr: The question with us has always been 
the matter of time. We live in the Southland and we have 
never known what it means to have a scarcity of help until 
lately. The South is no longer what it once was from the 
standpoint of labor. No longer can you hire a cook for five 
dollars a month, as you could a few years ago. Now, you 
pay five dollars a week for two meals. That is the standard 
price, and we are coming to new conditions in our school. 
We are facing this problem for the first time in our own 
school. But the problem with us at present is time. That 
is, our children begin at 6:30 in the morning, and what 
little work they have been accustomed to doing—making up 
their beds and cleaning their own rooms—is all they do, 
for from then until 9:20 at night is taken up in getting in 
everything that we want to get in. 

I think every child in a home ought to bear his burden, 
his share of it, if he has the time. 

That is the question. I have a few children of my own. 
No child in my home who is going to school shall ever say 
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to me, ‘‘Dad, I didn’t stand well in the class because I had 
to milk the cow.’’ Never shall ke say that. Now, if he has 
time to milk the cow, I would think him a very poor boy 
if he didn’t say, ‘‘Dad, I will milk the cow this evening; 
I will split the stovewood ; I will do this and do that; my 
lessons are through and I can do it.’’ But he shall never 
throw it up to me that I blocked him in his standing in 
his class. 


The same principle ought to apply to our schools for the 
deaf. The primary thing we ought to look at is the educa- 
tion and the secondary thing, if you have time, is to get in 
this work. 


I believe in giving the boy his time for recreation, his 
time for study, his time for everything, but I have not yet 
been able to solve the problem. 


I have not thought about having moving pictures on Sun- 
day. I have not had the time to give moving pictures as 
much as I want to. I think, however, if I had them on Sun- 


day afternoon, perhaps that would save some time, because 
we have more time on Sunday than anything else. The 
question is time. 

There are a great many things I should like to do in my 
school, which I have not been able to do because of a scarcity 
of time. I do not believe in working the children longer 
than from 6:30 in the morning until 9:20 at night. It is 
‘‘eruelty to animals’’ to do more, but if you do that and 
carry out all the things you want to do, there is no time 
for them to work, and I do not think you ought to infringe 
upon the time of the children in the schools for work. 

Mr. Dries: ‘‘Home duties are the vital duties of life,’’ 
and the doing of little things about a home, or an institu- 
tion, are of equal importance to the studying of any subject. 
The sooner we people in institutions get our institutions 
into home conditions, the better off our children are going 
to be. I hope to see the day—and very soon—when more 
of our institutions will be homes rather than institutions, 
and as soon as the time comes that we can make of them 
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eottage systems where the children will take a part in the 
home life and do the little home duties, the necessary duties 
of the home, that we used to do when we were boys and 
girls, the more nearly will they grow up as they should. 


The greatest trouble with a great institution is that we 
‘*institutionalize’’ the children, and they get away from 
life, from the real necessary duties of life. I would, if I 
were Mr. Walker of South Carolina, cut out some of the 
other things and give some of the home duties of life to 
every child. 


In the Utah School for the Deaf and the Blind, our house 
mothers eat breakfast and supper with the children; all of 
our teachers eat dinner with the children and the house 
mothers eat by themselves. We find it very wholesome. 
Not as wholesome as we should like to have it, if they had 
their own homes on the cottage-system plan. I believe the 
time is coming when more and more of our great big insti- 
tutions will be made up of little groups of children. 


Dr. A. H. Waker: I hardly think there can be any dis- 
cussion upon the high ground taken by Mr. Driggs. I am 
preparing to carry out the plan of the building up of the 
Florida School along the lines that he has suggested. The 
last legislature gave me an appropriation of nearly fifty 
thousand dollars for two cottages, to contain no more than 
twenty children each. To-day it is impossible for me to 
build the cottages that I desire for twenty or twenty-five 
thousand dollars. It is therefore necessary for me to erect 
only one cottage, which will cost me about forty thousand 
dollars, for the housing and care of twenty children. 


I told my architect a few months ago that the main idea 
in the construction of that building was to make it just as 
homelike as possible; to cut out the institutional features 
just as far as he could, and to arrange it just like a home 
in order that when my little children should come in, they 
would feel it was not only a school, but that it was a great 
big home. 
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I am going to carry that plan through and I hope in a 
year or two to erect another similar building. We are 
going to build these cottages to take care of twenty children 
each, and I want to say to this Conference that in those 
cottages we are going to use what is known as the pure oral 
method. My teachers will even sit in the dining room with 
five children at a little table where each child will be 
able to see the lips of the teacher while they are at their 
meals, 


But coming back now: We are spending a large amount 
of money on our children. These children are going to do 
a part of the household work. I agree with Mr. Driggs, 
not because they are deaf and the state is spending a large 
amount of money per capita on these children, but simply 
because that is home ; that is the training of the child during 
those years of his life when he is taken away from his 
real home. 


Mr. Pope: The New Jersey School intends to build a new 
institution on the cottage plan. For this purpose, it has 
purchased ninety acres of beautiful rolling land just out- 
side the city limits. We expect to build a unit consisting 
of several cottages, a school building, gymnasium, etce., for 
the little ones and move them out first. Then we shall build 
a unit for the larger girls, after which we shall build a unit 
for the larger boys and move them out. We leave the larger 
boys until the last because of the difficulty in moving our 
industrial plant. 


I have visited many institutions constructed on the cot- 
tage plan and investigated many plans for such institutions 
now being worked out by various architects. The only 
institution that has given me any new ideas is the orphan- 
age at Thornhill, just outside of Pittsburgh. There are 
two architects in Cleveland who have spent several years 
devising cottage-plan institutions. They have visited every 
institution of this nature in the country and are able to 
give many helpful suggestions. They are Mr. Frank War- 
ner and Mr. Charles Hopkinson. 
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In planning such an institution, many difficult problems 
arise, one of which is whether or not to have a central heat- 
ing plant. Most institutions built on the cottage plan have 
individual heating plants and the superintendents in charge 
seem to agree that the central heating plant is wasteful and 
undesirable. If an institution is so situated that it is neces- 
sary to make its own power and light, a central heating 
plant might be an economy. Another problem is whether 
or not to have a central kitchen. Those in charge of or- 
phanages all seem to agree that each cottage should have 
its own kitchen and dining room. I find that the deaf are 
so handicapped in their struggle to learn English that the 
pupils in the different cottages would not have time to do 
all of the necessary work in connection with maintaining 
individual kitchens and dining rooms. It would tend to 
make our industries, for the girls especially, more of a serv- 
ice to the institution than a practical school. Furthermore, 
it would be utterly impossible to furnish a cook for each 
cottage where we expect to have in the neighborhood of 
thirty-five cottages. I find some institutions maintaining 
a central kitchen and sending the food to the different cot- 
tages, each cottage having a dining room and a pantry of 
itsown. The food is carried in containers built on the plan 
of a fireless cooker. Meals for a thousand people were re- 
cently prepared in Philadelphia, delivered in Trenton, and 
served piping hot from these containers. In London, they 
have community kitchens. People in the neighborhood 
order their meals by telephone and they are delivered by 
containers. Sometimes these containers are made so as to 
fit a bicycle or motorcycle. Sometimes they are made to fit 
on automobile chasses. Others are made to be carried by 
hand. 

Some institutions have a central kitchen and a central 
dining room. Other institutions have a central kitchen and 
a series of dining rooms built around the kitchen in such 
a way that each cottage has its own dining room. This 
latter would do only for a small institution where the num- 
ber of cottages is limited. The decisive factor in the kitchen 
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proposition is the question of help. It will be impossible 
to secure a cook for each cottage, and I believe it is unde- 
sirable to throw most of this work on the pupils. 


Mr. Gruver: The Iowa State Board of Education has se- 
cured from the legislature an appropriation of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, either to erect a new building for the small 
children or to remodel one of the buildings now on the 
grounds. The work on the building will possibly be begun 
next spring, and I think in the course of another year or so 
we shall have in the Iowa School a separate department for 
the small children, accommodating possibly twenty-five or 
thirty children. 


Dr. A. H. WaLKer: Mr. President, I apologize to the Con- 
ference for rising so often on this question, but Mr. Pope 
has outlined the objectionable features that might arise in 
the building of these cottages and in the securing of help, 
and I want to say something on the other side. 


I have worked the thing out with the cooks, because with- 
out our kitchen, without a kitchen to the home, the whole 
structure would fall. We want the kitchen. That is a part 
of the education. 


In my building as roughly outlined there will be rooms 
for two servants, a maid and a cook; there will be sleeping 
rooms for two teachers; there will be two small dormitories 
for ten little boys and ten little girls. The little girls will 
probably be in charge of a woman, what some of you might 
call a house mother, and the ten little boys will be in charge 
of a supervisor. That completes the home—the two teach- 
ers, the two supervisors, and the cook and the maid—that 
will be six people to look after the welfare, to look after the 
life and growth of those children. 


I think Dr. Dobyns some years ago presented to this Con- 
ference a paper along that line, showing how many people 
it took to look after one child, or a certain number of chil- 
dren. Do you remember that, Doctor? 


Dr. Dospyns: Yes. 
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Dr. A. H. Watker: If you will let us have a little infor- 
mation along that line we shall find out about the cost of 
this thing. 


Dr. Dosyns: I don’t remember how many I had in mind. 
The point I had in mind in preparing that paper was to 
show the legislature how it cost to run an institution. I 
said we had to supply the place of the father and mother, 
and we had to supply the place of a nurse, and we had to 
supply the place of a family physician, the place of the 
teacher, the place of the pastor, and so on; so if you carry 
the analogy to its limit you will find that our legislatures 
will have to make ample appropriations to take care of these 
children properly. 


Mr. Driaes: Mr. President, I have had the pleasure of 
visiting several times the Perkins Institution for the Blind 
at Watertown, which is a congregate cottage-system school, 
and a very expensive institution, but a wonderful school. 
They have four cottages for girls and four cottages for boys 
in the grammar school, and they have four other cottages 
for the kindergarten school. The superintendent has his 
cottage in addition, and then there is a kitchen for the 
employees—a kitchen and the dining equipment. 

Mr. Allen, the director, told me several years ago that the 
cost was no more than when they were at South Boston— 
that is, the per capita cost. Mr. Bledsoe, at Overlea, near 
Baltimore, has a cottage-system institution, and the cottages 
are all separate, upon a very beautiful location. I do not 
know what his experience is; I think he has between twenty 
and thirty blind children in each of those cottages. I think 
there are four cottages. 

At Ogden we have our first unit, not of a cottage system, 
but our first unit segregating the little children from the 
older children. This building is about three hundred feet 
from the main school. It is approximately four hundred 
feet from the big dining room and kitchen, and four hun- 
dred feet from the gymnasium and the swimming pool. 

These little children are off here by themselves in a build- 
ing in which there are dormitories, schoolrooms, playrooms, 
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living rooms, dining room, and kitchen. That is their home 
and their school. They might go to school in the main 
building, but we deemed it better to keep them absolutely 
away from the others. 

There are in this building this year forty-five children. 
Last year there were fifty-two. It was built for fifty chil- 
dren. There are four mothers, or house mothers, each 
mother having approximately eleven children. There are 
five teachers and five schoolrooms. They live absolutely 
apart from the rest of the institution, with this exception: 
they go to the same swimming pool, the girls at the girls’ 
period and the boys at the boys’ period—their own period, 
of course. In other words there is a time set apart for the 
little children to go to the swimming pool and swim, and 
their house mothers go with them. They go to the sloyd 
shop, which is in the shop building, at a time when the 
other children are not there, and at their own time, and 
they go to the gymnasium every day in groups and are 
taught in the same class by the same instructor who teaches 
all the other children, but their education is carried on 
absolutely and wholly under the oral system. 

There are in this family group a number of little fami- 
lies, if you please, where there are three or four children 
from one family, so that if the older child of that particular 
family uses the sign language, those little tots do when they 
come to school; but in Primary Hall there are no signs so 
far as the educational work is done. 

I saw in Omaha almost the same thing, except that Mr. 
Booth’s children go to the general schoolroom for their 
school work, but he has older children in his Primary Hall, 
as he calls it. 

I think our plan is a little bit better than his. 

I think Mr. Gruver has in mind almost the same thing 
that we have in Ogden. I like it very much, for the reason 
that these little children when they come to us from Pri- 
mary Hall, having been there for three or four years, come 
to us, you might say, with fixed speech and language habits. 
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Mr. W. L. Waker: That is the South Carolina plan, I 
believe, with perhaps one change. We have our primary 
building; we keep the little folks absolutely separate; they 
do not come in contact with our older children at all, and 
we go further, Mr. Driggs, in that we do not even allow 
the older children—we have some older children who have 
to go to school in the Primary Hall—but we do not 
allow them to live in that building under any circumstances. 
That is, if we get a boy or girl over a certain age, we will 
let him or her go over to the school, but at the end of that 
he or she must come back and come on the other side. In 
our primary building, we do not observe the same rules we 
do in our main building; we do not live under the same 
tightness of discipline. 

The pupils make their own beds and the supervisors have 
to make them all over; they sweep the floor and the super- 
visors have to sweep the floors over again. 

I am now talking about the intermediate and advanced 
children. Those are the children that I am talking about 
getting work out of; they are the ones who have to study. 
These little folks do not do any studying; they have plenty 
of time; when school is out, they are out, and there is no 
preparatory work. I am talking about these other boys and 
girls, who are preparing for college and who are finishing 
up their work with us. Those are the boys and girls of 
whom I say we have no right to demand any fixed amount 
of their time for home work. 

If a boy comes to me and says, ‘‘Mr. Walker, I haven’t 
time to do this; it simply takes all my time in my studies,’’ 
I am going to give that boy all his time. We ought to be 
careful and not work these children when they ought to be 
at their books. Of course I know that books form a very 
small part in the way of instruction; I know a boy can go 
through school and get all that is in books and be a very 
peculiar animal; he may never come in contact with his 
teacher and his superintendent in that fundamental, vital 
way that he ought to; and so I say we ought not to work 
our children when they demand that time with their books. 
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Mr. Forrester: I have been very much interested in this 
discussion regarding the cottage system. There has been 
consideration given to the building of a new school in 
Rochester, as you probably know, for a good many years. I 
have been studying this thing very closely of late and I 
have come to the conclusion—I may change my mind before 
another year—that the cottage system of twenty is not what 
we want. We should want a cottage to house at least forty, 
for one main reason: You have all been talking about the 
great difficulty in getting help, and good help. If you 
duplicate this cottage system to house ten or twenty chil- 
dren, you are increasing your difficulties along that line, 
and efficient help in the future is going to be even more 
difficult to secure than it has been in the past and is at 
present. 

I think it is best to make the institution a home. 1 am 
against institutionalizing children; I am positively against 
it. I think we can make a deaf boy into a machine. I want 
to get away from that. I want to make the institution as 
home-like as possible, but this thing can be carried to ridicu- 
lous extremes. A boy is just as much at home among forty 
boys, if they are congenial, as he is in a room where there 
are twenty. If you are going to have the average home 
conditions reproduced, why not carry the thing right out 
and have three or four? 

Where are you going to get the father and mother for 
that home? If you are going to duplicate home condi- 
tions you should have no rugs and an old stove in the room, 
as some children have at home. I visited the home of a 
pupil the other day and there was nothing but three old 
broken chairs and an old stove in one room, and three or 
four bare shelves. Well, that was home to that child. This 
home idea can be carried to extremes. 

In regard to the central dining room, I am in favor of 
a central dining room as I see it at present, for this reason: 
Food is increasing in price all the time. You ask a boy 
whether he would rather have his dinner in a large room 
with the other children and have plum pudding, or his 
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dinner in a smaller cottage where they didn’t have plum 
pudding and he would say, ‘‘Let me be with the crowd 
where the plum pudding is.”’ 

You see what I mean. If you are going to run it on the 
cottage plan with your limited means, you are going to take 
something away from the child, owing to its more expen- 
sive operation. I would rather give the children whole 
milk in a large dining room than skim milk in a cottage. I 
think it would develop a hardier type of boy and girl. 

I always have the boys and girls eat together. A big boy 
sits at one end of the table and a big girl at the other, and 
the two look after the younger ones around the table be- 
tween them, and I think there is excellent deportment. We 
have one supervisor for two hundred children in the dining 
room and we have never had any trouble. 

There is a home atmosphere right there. You are not 
going to have a home atmosphere if you have the little ones 
by themselves and the big ones by themselves, for the big 
ones have a wonderful influence for good on the little ones. 
It has been so in the Rochester school and other schools, and 
I hope it is so in every school. 


Dr. A. H. WaLKer: When I sat down a few moments ago, 
I promised myself that I would not speak again upon this 
subject, but I am glad to know that there are opinions dif- 
fering from my own along this line. 

I looked at this matter, first, as to the welfare of the child. 
I started, as my friend Mr. Forrester has said, with a family 
of one child, instead of three, as he mentioned. How would 
it be best to train it? We all agree, I think, that with 
one child in a home, surrounded with one teacher, that child 
will possibly be educated better than three children in a 
home under one teacher. 

Voices: No, no. 


Dr. A. H. WatKer: Well, now, wait just a moment. 
That is what our friends have said. I can cite you a 
number of instances in our literature where that has been 
brought out. I am talking about the deaf child and the 
oral work. Take your one child. 
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A Voice: No. 

Dr. A. H. Waker: Well, now, you wait, you fellows 
who are shaking your heads and saying no. When a man 
has got the money, what does he do with his deaf child? 

Mr. Driees: He may do the wrong thing. 

Dr. A. H. WauKer: He gets his special teacher if he 
can pay for her. 

A Voice: Send it to John Dutton Wright, of New York. 

Dr. A. H. WauKer: You send it right there. That is 
the way to approach this subject. Two children, three 
children, four children, about five children perhaps would 
be ideal in a family. 

A Voice: Six. 

Dr. A. H. WaLKeEr: Or six. 

Mr. Driggs: There were nine in my own family. 

Dr. A. H. Waker: Nine. But I felt that after we had 
reached the point of twenty, above that point our families 
were too large. We should begin then to be institution- 
alized, as we say, and I wanted to keep that down and keep 
up the family life. 

Now, I have not looked at the expense; I did at first 
when this thought came into my mind. The literature of 
our profession is full of the idea that I am expressing here, 
of getting our children down to just as few in numbers as 
possible, and into this home atmosphere, into this atmos- 
phere of oralism into which I am going to place these 
children. 

You are going to discuss that question after a while; you 
are going to talk about the education of the child; you are 
going to talk about the oral method and the manual method, 
perhaps; and I am trying to get the thing done in a com- 
bined-system school, where we have to have those combined- 
system schools, when we cannot have the oral schools, and 
we want to do the very next best thing possible. It is 
presented to us, presented to me, in that shape, and I am 
able to carry out that policy, and I believe that it is the 
best thing for our deaf children in our combined-system 
schools; separate them, put them in cottages of not over 
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fifty, but in cottages of twenty; look after them carefully; 
give them the home training, and give them the oral atmos- 
phere that we have been talking about for fifty years. 
That is my idea. 

Mr. Forrester: Mr. Walker, I should like to ask how 
you would supervise a large number? How many children 
have you, Dr. Crouter? 

Dr. Crouter: Five hundred and forty. 

Mr. Forrester: If you had to have cottages for that 
many, how could you take a fatherly interest in all those 
children and oversee all that? It is absolutely impossible. 

Dr. A. H. Waker: I should like to ask Dr. Crouter what 
he thinks of this plan? 

Dr. Crouter: I think almost any plan, if thoroughly and 
efficiently carried out, is a good plan; eventually I believe 
in the small group. For purposes of instruction, for pur- 
poses of housing, a group of twenty, I think, is better than 


a group of forty. I think a house mother who has to care 
for forty children will have her hands full. 
Mr. Driees: Can’t do it. 


Dr. Crouter: I think a house mother, if she has ten chil- 
dren, little deaf children, to look after, will have all the 
work she will care to attend to. 

It seems to me that the plan as outlined by Dr. Walker 
is an exceedingly good one, and if carried into effect I be- 
lieve he will reap most excellent results. 

My friend Forrester’s plan is also a good plan; it is a 
cheap plan as compared with Dr. Walker’s plan. It in- 
volves less housekeeping and less efficient work. How in 
the world Mr, Forrester can handle his school of two hun- 
dred pupils with just one supervisor is more than I can 
understand. 

Mr. Forrester: Just one supervisor for the dining room. 

Dr. Crouter: Oh, for the dining room. I did not under- 
stand you on that point. 

Mr. Forrester: Oh, we have six supervisors outside of 
the dining room. 
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Dr. CrouTer: I thought you said you only had one super- 
visor for the two hundred pupils. 

Mr. Forrester: No. 

Dr. Crouter: I believe in very close association of officials 
with the pupils, the closer the better ; the nearer you may be 
able to approach home conditions, the better for your chil- 
dren; and Dr. Walker was right when he spoke of the rich 
man who, with a single child, seeking the best thing possible 
in the way of the instruction and education of his child, 
secures the most capable teacher he can lay his hands on, 
brings that teacher home, and pays her a handsome salary. 
He does not seek to place his child with young children in 
the early stages of its instruction, in a school where institu- 
tional life obtains. 

If that can be done, the problem of educating the deaf 
will become a very simple one. And we can do it. 

We have large numbers to meet and to control and to 
contend with, and we have to do the best that we can, and, 
as I said a moment ago, in my judgment the smaller the 
group of children, the more efficient the supervision, the 
better will be the results. 

Mr. W. L. Waker: In all of these discussions, there is 
usually a happy medium which must be arrived at in 
schools for the deaf, and it must be arrived at by our re- 
spective surroundings and our ability to do things. We all 
have ideas but those ideas very often cannot be carried out. 

I will just outline to you a little of the work we are doing 
in South Carolina, which I think is a happy medium be- 
tween these two sets of extremes. 

Five years ago, we built a very comfortable, up-to-date 
primary building. In that building we have placed our 
first, second, third, and fourth grade children. 

We are trying to grade our children very much as they 
are graded in the public school system of South Carolina. 

After looking at all the buildings of schools for the deaf 
that we could hear of and visit in the United States, we 
selected an architect and planned it. We have this year 
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in that building either seventy-five or seventy-seven, just 
which I have forgotten. That is managed in the first place 
by one who has general charge of the building and all its 
activities. There are four helpers there, four mothers, if 
you wish to call them that, one for each dormitory. I see 
no way out of it except to place this caretaker in a room 
adjoining the children’s dormitory, with open quarters, an 
open door into this dormitory where she has immediate 
charge of those children at all times when they are in their 
dormitory. 

We have in that building one cook and a helper for the 
cook, and one maid who does general cleaning. 

The children’s dining room is in that building. Their 
classrooms are in that building. Our teachers do not sleep 
in that building, nor do they take their meals there, but 
they are there during the school hours. As soon as they are 
dut from their school work these chilren go back to these 
caretakers or mothers. 

They have their industrial department in that building, 
—simple lines of work in the industrial training in its 
initial stages—so that they are there entirely away from the 
older pupils, and the teachers of the deaf in that primary 
department all use the oral method. There is not a man- 
ual teacher in that building. 

These children have their life there ; we find that they are 
comfortably housed, they live comfortably and happily 
there, and I think that is a happy medium between these 
two extremes. That is the best we can do in South Carolina 
for them. 

Mr. Reap: There is one point which I am glad that Dr. 
Crouter brought out, and that is this: Officials at the head 
of schools should be in very close touch with their children. 
While I am heartily in favor of the cottage plan, there is 
danger of overdoing it. The plan proposed calls for a large 
number of small cottages. This would make it almost im- 
possible for the superintendent to make his daily rounds 
and have much time left for the other calls on his time. 
My observation and experience in the Oklahoma School may 
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serve to illustrate. While we were living on the congre- 
gate plan, we were able to keep in close touch, elbow to 
elbow, with every child and department in the school. 
When we took over ten new buildings, which were erected 
on the cottage plan, we found it more difficult to make the 
rounds as often as we wished to. Now increase the number 
of cottages to twenty or thirty, as it is proposed, and you 
will readily see that close supervision is almost out of the 
question. This problem should be taken into account when 
drawing up plans for a new institution on the cottage plan. 


The Conference then, with Mr. Gruver in the chair, pro- 
ceeded to discuss the question: 


SHOULD MILITARY TRAINING BE ENCOURAGED 
IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF? 


Mr. Gruver: Personally, I have no opinion to offer on 
the matter of military training in schools for the deaf. I 
have never experienced any of its effects. I have only seen 
it in operation casually in the Fanwood School, so that I 
do not feel competent even to open the subject very intelli- 
gently; as it requires a certain amount of experience and 
information to start a subject of that kind, or to place the 
matter intelligently before you, I should like to ask some 
one who has had experience in military training in our 
schools to open the subject. Will somebody start it? I am 
not so sure that there is a man here who has had any ex- 
tensive experience in military training. 

A Voice: Pope has it. 


Mr. Pope: I have attended a great many conventions, 
listened to discussions, and read papérs on this subject. 
Educators in general are opposed to military training. 
They have no comprehension of the subject. They rant 
about teaching boys to kill and about developing the brutal 
side of human life. Military training in a school has noth- 
ing whatever to do with warfare. The military drill is 
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only for show. Military training is a system of discipline, 
a method of organized self-government. It trains the pupil 
not only to receive and obey orders but develops executive 
ability to its fullest extent. For example, we selected the 
boys who were usually leaders in making trouble, made 
officers of them, organized an officers’ club which meets 
once a month with the superintendent. The object of this 
club is to improve the school in every possible way. At the 
meetings, the officers discuss methods of creating a better 
school spirit, of helping the little children, of improving the 
discipline of the school, ete. They also suggest rules for 
approval. 

The larger boys rebuilt an old barn, transforming it into 
a cottage where over twenty of them sleep. The officers, 
ten in number, occupy the upper floor. They not only 
serub the floors, wash the windows, and take care of the 
cottage, but have charge in general. They live there with- 
out other supervision. Everything is conducted in a mili- 
tary manner. The officers are assigned their various duties 
and make their reports. With the limited number of super- 
visors now at our command, we could not run the school 
without a military organization. I do not believe in too 
much supervision. I do believe in developing executive 
ability wherever it can be found, and I know that the 
military system, properly organized, is of great benefit. 
Human nature is the same the world over. If any boy or 
girl has the least bit of executive ability and you throw 
responsibilities onto them, they will prove themselves capa- 
ble of handling the situation and they will grow and develop 
under these responsibilities. They must not only be given 
responsibilities, but they must be made to feel that they 
share in the rewards. For example: When the legislative 
committee looked over the institution, they were delighted 
with the boys’ work. I believe this was instrumental in 
securing a liberal appropriation. I told the boys this at 
our monthly meeting and made them feel that they shared 
in the credit of improving the school. 

Dr. Crouter: Do they wear uniforms? 
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Mr. Pore: They wear uniforms only when they drill or 
when they are on duty. The officer of the day always wears 
a uniform and a belt or badge. 


Mr. Driees: Why don’t they wear uniforms all the time? 


Mr. Pore: Our appropriation is budgeted. It is specifi- 
eally itemized and the amount set aside for clothing will 
not permit us to furnish uniforms for daily use. 


Mr. Harris: Suppose your present commandant should 
resign or die, could you replace him? 


Mr. Pore: I should have trouble. 

Mr. Harris: How would you manage? I had the experi- 
ence of organizing a military side with a great deal of en- 
thusiasm and got good results, but when it was necessary 
to dismiss the commandant or get out myself, my military 
system collapsed and I have not been able to reorganize it. 

Mr. Pore: I have a good commandant. He is a nephew 
of Samuel Gompers. He understands human nature quite 
as well as his uncle, and is just as bright in his way. I 
have one or two older boys so trained that they could carry 
on the work. In fact, they have assumed charge at different 
times. If I should put them in charge permanently, I 
should have to give considerable time to it myself at the 
beginning. 

Mr. Harris: But you don’t think the efficiency of it de- 
pends on the one man? 

Mr. Pope: It does in a way, especially at the beginning. 

Mr. Gruver: In line with Mr. Pope’s idea of the discip- 
linary value of military training, I will say that in the 
Rome School we had a Boy-Scout Troop that answered 
almost the same purpose. The troop of boys under Mr. 
Betts, as Scoutmaster, taking the Boy Scout’s oath, living 
up to it as completely as they knew how, worked wonders 
in general deportment and in the discipline of the larger 
boys particularly. I know he is continuing it under a 
Scoutmaster he has employed who has had excellent train- 
ing in Boy-Seout work. 
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I personally feel more inclined to the Boy-Scout side of 
it for the discipline than I do to the military. 

I can easily see the value, as Mr. Pope has outlined it, 
of that type of military operations. I had thought par- 
ticularly of the drilling and the uniforming and the other 
type of the military exercises, but in fact that’s just as 
much in the Boy-Scout movement as it is in the military. 
I found our boys were very much interested in appearing 
in the uniform, keeping it neat and clean, preparing for 
the exercises, taking the oath, and living up to it as best 
they knew how, and it worked beautifully. 

I am going to organize a troop in the Iowa School just 
as soon as I can find a good Scoutmaster to take charge of it. 

Mr. Pore: In reply to Mr. Gruver, I wish to say that we 
have a Boy-Scoutmaster and a Boy-Scout troop. They are 
well-organized, take their hikes, and try to live up to their 
oath. This Boy-Scout organization has a great influence 
for good, but it is not a system of discipline. Officers do 
not assume the responsibility they do in a military organi- 
zation. 

QuEsTION: Is there anything among the older girls in 
the way of self-government to correspond with that among 
the boys? 

Mr. Pore: Among the girls, we have officers known as 
monitors. They are not as thoroughly organized as the 
boys and their work consists mostly of supervising house- 
hold duties. 

I might call attention to another feature we have, known 
as the big-brother and big-sister movement. Each large 
girl is responsible for some small girl. She sees that her 
clothes come back from the laundry in good condition, that 
she washes her hands, combs her hair, ete. In other words, 
she is the guardian of the little girlk The mother of the 
little girl always wants to meet the older girl. Sometimes 
parents invite the big sister to their homes. We have the 
same organization among the boys. If a boy comes into 
the dining room with dirty hands or mussy hair, his big 
brother is called to account. 
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Mr. Forrester: I should like to ask Mr. Pope if he in- 
tends to carry the big-brother or big-sister idea into his 
cottages when he gets them ? 

Mr. Pore: To a certain extent, if we have a central din- 
ing room. 

Mr. Forrester: You intend to have the big children in 
the big cottage and the little children in the little cottage? 

Mr. Pore: Yes. 

Mr. Forrester: You could not carry it out. 

Mr. Pore: No. 


Mr. Wuite: Do any schools for the deaf have Girl-Scout 
troops? As far as I know, Illinois is the only one that has 
one. Mrs. White organized a troop of Girl Scouts. They 
have their uniforms, just beginning two or three weeks ago. 

Mr. Gruver: You can easily imagine how the Girl Scouts 
in a school for the deaf would be just as useful in the mat- 
ter of discipline as the Boy Scouts. It seems to operate in 


hearing schools and I can see no reason why it should not 
operate with the deaf girls. 


The Conference, with Mr. Gruver still in the chair, next 
discussed the question : 


TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD MUSIC BE INTRO- 
DUCED IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF? 


Mr. Gruver: I am going to ask Mr. Jones to start the 
diseussion. He has had some music in this school. To 
what extent, Mr. Jones, do you feel it should be carried on? 

I am going to ask Mr. Jones to start the discussion. He 
has had some music in this school. To what extent, Mr. 
Jones, do you feel it should be carried on? 


Mr. Jones: To the fullest extent that it is applicable to 
schools for the deaf. The music in the physical-education 
department has simply added new life. Occasionally, now, 
when we have to carry on physical exercises without music, 
it is almost pitiful, and neither teacher nor pupils want to 
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continue it. Yet we had physical exercises, gymnastics, and 
calisthenics a great many years without any music. We 
did not know the difference. 

We began applying it in our physical-education depart- 
ment. Now we have it in the marching into the dining 
room, chapel, and school. You see the effect. It does not 
appeal to all of the children yet, but it does to a great many 
of them. They do not care to march or to participate in 
any concert movements without music; so they must be get- 
ting a great deal of satisfaction out of it. They get rhythm 
and erect posture. They step in place of dragging the 
feet. It makes for intellectual improvement; it helps in 
all of their work, and if I had to omit any one thing from 
this school it would not be such music as we have. 

Mr. Pore: I should like to say a word about music. I 
learned much concerning the value of music in my many 
visits to Haiti. The natives will not work without music. 
The coffee carriers sing while they are at work. They will 
stand with two-hundred-pound loads on their shoulders, 
waiting for the music to start, so that they can begin to 
sing before proceeding with their work. If the chief wants 
to clear a piece of land, he brings out his fife and drum 
corps. While they are playing, the natives will work with 
great vigor. When the music stops, they rest a short time. 
You always know that when they are singing, or when the 
music is playing, they are working. When it is quiet, they 
are resting. 

The value of music has long been recognized by the army. 
When the matter of placing a pipe organ in John Wana- 
maker’s store was discussed, many of the officers were very 
much opposed to it on the ground that it would interfere 
with the efficiency of the help, but much to the surprise 
of these officers, the efficiency of the girls behind the coun- 
ters was increased twenty per cent. 

Rhythm is the chief factor in securing the above results 
with hearing people. The deaf can never be benefited by 
music as hearing people can, but they can get the under- 
eurrent of it—the rhythm—and this does help. Of course, 
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like all other things it can be overdone or improperly done, 
but it can be effectively done. 


Question: Does Mr. Jones use only marches, or what 
type of music does he use? 


Mr. Jones: In the gymnasium, and in all the dancing, 
high-class instrumental music is used, as you will see in 
visiting the school. 

For two different seasons we gave in the month of May, 
before the close of school, a pageant on the lawn. The last 
one was continued at public request, for four successive 
evenings. The music was of a high order. We are now 
paying a pianist eighty dollars a month for four days in the 
week and we have a normal student who plays in her ab- 
sence. Good music inspires the physical teacher and she 
in turn inspires the pupils. 

Mr. Gruver: Mrs. Hurd has just come into the room. We 
are discussing the value of music in the education of the 
deaf, or to what extent music should be introduced in the 
schools for the deaf, and I am going to ask Mrs. Hurd to 
tell us how she utilizes music in connection with her kinder- 
garten work in the Providence School. 


Mrs. Hurp: I cannot say that we call it music, but what 
we are doing at the present time is to utilize musical vibra- 
tion in developing the voices of the little children. In 
other words we try to give them their first tones and develop 
their voices by having them imitate the tones of musical 
instruments, rather than the tones of the human voice. And 
we pursue this work for some weeks—months in some 
eases—before we do anything with articulation. In other 
words we develop the voice, the tone, get some control of 
the voice, so that they are able to give the high notes and the 
low notes and the medium notes at will, and then we modify 
these tones into articulate speech by teaching the positions 
for the different sounds very carefully. 

We carry this work on through the grades. When chil- 
dren have enough speech they learn the nursery rhymes; 
the older children learns hymns and other songs. Then 
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we have them do what they call ‘‘singing,’’ but it is not for 
the purpose of teaching them to sing, but it is, we find, 
pleasurable for the children. They enjoy the work; and | 
we find that they gain a great deal from it. We get better 
phrasing, we get more expression; we get more naturalness 
in the speech than we ever got before. 

You may call it reciting to music. They recite to music, 
or ‘‘sing,’’ as they call it, the national hymn and a number 
of other songs. I think there has been some misconception 
about just what the work is. Instead of saying that we 
teach ‘‘musie and singing,’’ we call it ‘‘vibration work,’’ 
and it is astonishing how you can cultivate this sense of 
vibration with the little children. They get, I am sure, 
more ar ‘ea of sound through feeling it and feeling 
the tc.s. ot musical instruments than they ever did by just 
feeling the tones of the teachers’ voices. 

We find the drum, the bass drum, a great magnifier of 
sound, and sometimes, when the children do not get the note 
from the piano, if we let them go to the drum and put their 
hands upon it, they will get the note from the intensifying 
of the sound by the drumhead. The little totally deaf chil- 
dren get the difference in the vowel sounds when given by 
the teacher, if she speaks near the drumhead, and the chil- 
dren with their eyes closed, so that they do not even see 
the position, will repeat the sounds that the teacher gives. 

It seems to me that if they can get that much through 
vibration it is worth working for; it cannot help but assist 
these pupils and give them something in speech for which 
we have all been working. 

Mr. Driaas: We have had some of the work that Mrs. 
Hurd speaks of and have found it very, very helpful. We 
have also had, even I think before Mr. Jones, gymnastic 
work and physical-education work, and for years have given 
as a result of this work in the gymnasium some of the 
greatest exhibitions, if you please, that have ever been given 
in the city of Ogden. We have had more than four thou- 
sand people upon our grounds on our May Festival Day. 

I think two years ago Dr. Argo and Mr. Taylor, two of 
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our neighboring superintendents, were there. I believe as 
does Mr. Jones, that there is very, very great value in the 
use of the piano or musical instruments in your gymnasium, 
in your gymnastic work, and that there is also equal value 
in the rhythmie work, if you please, or vibratory work, or 
vibration work, whatever you want to call it, of which Mrs. 
Hurd has spoken. 

Dr. Crouter: I should like to ask Mrs. Hurd how long 
she has been conducting this work? 


Mrs. Hurp: We began in a different way some five years 
ago, I think; but it is only about three years since we de- 
cided to begin with the very youngest children and to de- 
velop their voices in this way. 

Dr. Crouter: You find decided improvement in their 
voices ? 

Mrs. Hurp: I think the voices of the younger children 
are much more natural and clearer than the voices that 
we used to get. 

The point is, Will they keep this as they grow up? 

There is one very important thing that I wish to say, and 
that is, they are never going to sing themselves into speech. 
They must have very careful articulation teaching with 
this other work. It is just as essential to teach the posi- 
tions for sounds and the careful combination of sounds as 
it ever was, but I do think they get more natural speech— 
speech with more expression and more natural tone and 
voice. ; 

As we go on with these children, what we have yet to 
work out is, Can we keep improving the voice by this 
means ? 

Mr. Forrester: I saw something very interesting last 
spring at Northampton, Massachusetts. The physical-cul- 
ture instructor had a phonograph which she started playing 
when she started exercise with the children; and I thought 
it was very useful. 

When she could not have a musical director, she resorted 
to the phonograph. Some of us cannot afford to have a 
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trained musician, but we all ought to be able to have a 
phonograph. We use the phonograph in the Rochester 
School for dancing. We give the pupils a dance every sec- 
ond Saturday evening, and we have the phonograph going, 
if we are not able to have a teacher play for the time being. 
The children would much rather dance to music, even if it 
is a phonograph, than dance without any music at all. 

Question: Don’t you think they are conscious of the 
vibration of the phonograph ? 

Mr. Forrester: I notice that when we play the phono- 
graph they come and put their hands on the piano on which 
the phonograph is resting, and it seems to give them a 
great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. Connor: From the phonograph itself we have gotten 
good results in totally deaf pupils. 


FourtH Session: Tuesday Evening, December 2, 1919 


The Conference was called to order at 7:50 p.m. by 
President JONES. 
Dr. Hau read the following paper: 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE AND OUR SCHOOLS 


Since the opening of the College in 1864, some 1230 deaf 
young men and women have entered and 431 have obtained 
degrees. Almost all of these young people have sought a 
higher education after graduating from one of our estab- 
lished schools for the deaf. Most of them were aided and 
encouraged by their school authorities in their ambition to 
come to Gallaudet. 

I believe a firm bond of good will has existed between the 
College and the schools in all these fifty-five years of our 
existence, and I am glad to-day to testify to the encourage- 
ment which this good feeling has given to our Faculty and 
officers in Washington. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The requirements for admission to the College at the 
present time may be met under two plans. 
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First. Examinations are given in the last part of May in 
the following subjects: Algebra, English composition, read- 
ing, grammar, arithmetic, United States history, English 
history, and physics. Papers are sent to the schools upon 
request of the superintendent or principal, and after the 
completion of the examinations the pupil’s work is graded 
by members of our Faculty and general results are given 
out to schools and to pupils. We do not, however, send out 
actual marks. 

The examinations under this plan may be divided be- 
tween two years. If it is absolutely necessary, one or two 
deficiencies ean be made up in the fall by the student after 
his arrival at College, but at this latter time of the year no 
papers are sent out to the schools. 

Under the second plan, certificates are accepted for work 
in United States history, English history, arithmetic, and 
physics. Certificates should be sent in on regular forms 
supplied by the College, under the signature of the super- 
intendent, or teacher in charge, with the grade of the pupil 
given on the scale of ten. These certificates are accepted 
only from approved schools, a list of which will be found 
in any of our recent catalogues. 

Under the second plan, candidates are examined in the 
remaining subjects, namely, algebra, reading, composition, 
and grammar, at the regular time in May, and the papers 
are read by members of our Faculty. 

It is expected that all candidates for admission will 
furnish, through the heads of their schools, satisfactory 
evidence of fitness of character for college life and work. 

It has been the endeavor of those preparing admission 
papers to give fair and reasonable tests, and there has been 
so little criticism on this score that I believe we have been 
successful in this respect. If we have not, I shall be very 
glad to hear criticisms to-day or at any future time. 

It has been rumored during recent years that in some 
instances the time limit set upon the examinations has not 
been strictly followed. Of course an extension of time for 
some works seriously to the disadvantage of other pupils 
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who are held down to the strict time limit, and such exten- 
sions should not be granted by the teachers in charge of 
entrance tests. 


There has always been much discussion as to the value 
of an examination in determining the mental fitness of a 
candidate for college, but no one, as far as I know, has 
devised a better practical plan than a test which depends at 
ledst partly upon set examination questions in definite 
subjects. It is interesting to note that Columbia University 
is experimenting with general psychological tests of candi- 
dates, with the hope that this may be a better form of exam- 
ination. Up to the present time, with our small number 
of entering students and the possibility of finding out quite 
definitely through correspondence the general ability of 
those seeking admission, I do not believe that many worthy 
students have been excluded from the College through 
failure to pass the entrance examinations. If I am wrong 
in this judgment, I shall be glad to hear from any of our 
friends here. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


It is well known, I believe, to all the heads of our schools 
that the United States Government has by statute provided 
free scholarships for worthy students in the higher depart- 
ment of our institution. I believe, however, that there is a 
good deal of misunderstanding in regard to this assistance 
which the Government gives. 

There are provided by law 125 free scholarships, and the 
interpretation for many years given to a scholarship is 
the provision of instruction, board, laundry, and ordinary 
medical attention without charge to the student. The in- 
crease in the number of scholarships, as time has passed, 
has not always been followed by a proportionate increase in 
the appropriations by the United States Government. It 
is, therefore, all the more necessary that care be exercised 
in the granting of these scholarships. 

According to the law, no candidate from a state which 
has three beneficiaries already upon the free list shall have 
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a scholarship until candidates from states having a less 
number have received first consideration. The law further 
requires that the final action upon the granting of the 
scholarship shall be taken by the Secretary of the Interior. 

There is no law whatever which requires, or calls for, 
the indorsing of the candidate’s application by his mem- 
ber of Congress, but the Board of Directors of our Institu- 
tion has made a rule of its own requiring such indorsement, 
as well as the indorsement of the heads of schools from 
which candidates come. I am sure that there is consider- 
able misinformation in regard to this last point, and that a 
number of deaf young men and women in fairly comfortable 
circumstances have been informed that the scholarships are 
available practically for any one; also that they can be 
obtained simply upon the indorsement of a member of 
Congress. 

The fact is that every young man and woman coming to 
the College is expected to pay at least a part of the tuition 
fee of $400 a year, if he can. The Board of Directors of 
our Institution has the authority under law to fix any rate 
which it feels is right, and we therefore have pay pupils 
on our list for whose maintenance and tuition we charge 
anywhere from $100 to the full sum of $400. 

I believe it is distinctly to the advantage of every student 
to pay what he is able to. We value most that which is most 
difficult for us to get and that for which we must make 
sacrifices to obtain. I sincerely hope that this explana- 
tion of the true circumstances of the granting of scholar- 
ships will put an end to any misleading ideas as to the power 
of congressmen to decide the application, or as to any un- 
questionable right that candidates, even those in comfortable 
circumstances, have in the matter of obtaining this assist- 
ance. 


COURSE OF STUDY AND RECENT ADDITIONS 


The course of study at the College covers five years, in- 
cluding a Preparatory year. Since the giving up of the 
requirement of one year’s work in Latin before entrance, 
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this study is begun in the Preparatory year. Our Faculty 
feels no desire to ask the schools to do the preparation in 
Latin unless they are willing to take up preparation in all 
of the work of the first year, which includes algebra from 
quadraties to the end of the elementary course in this 
subject, plane geometry, ancient history, English composi- 
tion, first year Latin, and drawing. During the present 
year an experiment is being tried, of giving a course to new 
students in the use of the library, so that our young people 
may more rapidly become acquainted with the proper way 
of using reference books. 

We are also giving a short course in typewriting to seven- 
teen of the young women of the College as an experiment. 

The full course of study is set forth in folders which have 
already been sent out to the schools recently. I also have 
some on hand to-day. 

The principal additions to our requirements for gradua- 
tion in recent years have been in the line of practical work, 
such as agriculture, chemistry, drawing, library catalog- 
uing, domestic art, and printing. Dr. Ely, of our Faculty, 
is giving practically all of his time to instruction in chemis- 
try. Professor Drake, besides his duties in charge of the 
farm and dairy of the Institution, conducts classes in agri- 
culture. One teacher is giving all of her time to drawing 
and domestic art, our librarian is conducting classes in 
library cataloguing with the older students, and an instruc- 
tor in printing devoies all of his time to turning out the 
practical work of the institution and instructing the stu- 
dents in this branch. 

All students in the Preparatory class are required to take 
the work in drawing and use of the library. All students 
in the Freshman class are required to take drawing and 
business methods, while the young men have an additional 
course in surveying, and the young women instruction in 
right living. All students of the Sophomore and Junior 
classes are required to take a half course in agriculture, or 
printing, or chemistry, or library cataloguing, or domestic 
art. Seniors are not required to take any more than the ac- 
tual list of studies in the outline, but in fact almost every 
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one of them carries on during the last year his special study 
chosen in the Sophomore year. 

By the additions which have been made along these prac- 
tical lines, our Faculty believes that the College has met, to 
some extent, the demand for practical training. We do not 
feel able to duplicate at the College the full work of real 
technical schools, but our students have been able already 
to take positions in libraries as cataloguers, in chemical 
laboratories as practical chemists, in one or two of our 
schools as instructors in printing, and in the field of agri- 
culture have made quicker headway than they could have 
done without this preliminary training. 

One of the difficulties which has met our endeavor to 
broaden somewhat the course at the College in recent years 
has been a certain lack of uniformity in the preparation 
of candidates by the schools. In some of our institutions 
a course in business methods is given. In others there is no 
such instruction. This makes it necessary for our Fresh- 
men to take up the work in this subject in an elementary 
fashion, causing a lack of interest on the part of some who 
have already received considerable training in business 
methods. The same can be said of our endeavors in draw- 
ing and printing. 

I believe that one of the problems which could be con- 
sidered again by this Conference, with considerable benefit 
to all of the schools and with much benefit to our College 
work, is that of a uniform course of study. Certainly it 
would be my hope that any such course of study would lead 
directly to admission to Gallaudet College, either to the 
Preparatory class or to the Freshman class. 

It is our feeling that not one of the requirements for ad- 
mission to the Preparatory class can be omitted from any 
school course without making it altogether too elementary 
for our boys and girls, even though they do not expect to 
pursue a college education. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTION 


In addition to the regular course for deaf students, the 
College has maintained a normal department since 1891. 
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Through this department some hundred and thirty young 
men and women have been induced to enter our profession, 
and about one-half of them still remain as instructors or 
heads of school. 

It is my opinion that the establishment of the normal 
course at the College has had a great influence for good 
upon our profession. But it has been increasingly difficult 
in past years to obtain as members of our class promising 
young men of the mental standard and character which it is 
desirable to attract to our work. We are anxious to keep 
up this department at the College, and I shall be greatly in- 
debted to any one who will put me in touch with young men 
about to graduate from college, who will spend a year with 
us in training for our profession. 

We furnish in this department free instruction, board, 
and laundry, and pay to those members of the class who are 
holders of degrees from standard colleges the cash sum of 
$200 during the school year. None of these young people 
have difficulty in obtaining positions, but a number of them 
have recently left the profession, largely, I believe, because 
of the low salaries offered. 

I hope that the subject of salaries will also be considered 
most seriously by this Conference. The shortage of teach- 
ers this year has been marked and unless our profession can 
offer more attractions, it will not be possible for us to obtain 
many young men and women to train, nor to hold them after 
their training is finished. 

While speaking on the subject of training of teachers and 
the difficulty of retaining them in our profesion, I should 
like to mention the special topic of deaf teachers. 

In years gone by, many of our ablest young men and 
women went into the profession of teaching and have fur- 
nished some of the best talent in this profession that our 
country has known. While we have not allowed our deaf 
students actually to join our normal class, we have encour- 
aged a number of them to observe work in our Kendall 
School, to assist in teaching there, and to carry on special 
reading and study which will make them better teachers. 
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The presence of one or more of our own graduates in the 
state schools has been, I believe, an inspiration to the young 
people of the school to acquire a college education. It is 
noticeable, however, in the last few years that even the deaf 
teachers in our state schools are giving up their positions 
because of the low salaries paid. I regret this exceedingly, 
for these men and women have loved their college and have 
pointed the way to hundreds of aspiring deaf children in 
the past. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 


After the class graduating in 1920, no degrees save those 
of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science will be con- 
ferred by the College, in course, upon deaf students. The 
requirements for the two degrees given will be of equal 
value, but candidates for the degree in Science will be 
given a somewhat different curriculum from those who 
receive the degree in Arts. A total of 246 hours of work 


will be the minimum required for either degree. (An hour 
means a recitation period of one hour a day, five days in 
the week, for one term, there being three terms to the year.) 

While we do not claim that our course is as broad or ex- 
tensive as that given in our great universities, we feel that, 
considering the additions which have been made to our 
course, the maturity of our students, their independent 
management of student activities, and the fact that many 
earn their own way wholly or partly while studying with 
us, our standard of graduation puts our young people well 
up to that required in the smaller colleges of the United 
States. 

During the last few years a number of our young people 
have entered other institutions of learning, one studying 
law at Yale University, one dentistry in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and another chemistry at McGill. One 
young man ranking as a Senior at the beginning of the year, 
with a small amount of extra work to his credit, was ac- 
cepted in the Senior Class at the University of Utah and 
given his degree there at the end of the year. I do not 
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make these statements with the feeling that we should not 
at some time increase our requirements for admission and 
for graduation, but I believe a far more necessary move 
at the present time is the standardization of the school 
course leading to admission to college. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


Before closing my paper, I think it may be of interest 
for this Conference to have some suggestions in connection 
with the relation between the schools and the College, that 
can be discussed here and later. 

My first suggestion comes from the fact that the cost of 
traveling, clothing, books, and in fact everything necessary 
for a student has increased very materially in recent years, 
and the suggestion is that all of our institutions, where pos- 
sible, follow the example of Colorado, Florida, Washington, 
Oklahoma, California, and other states in providing a small 
fund yearly for the assistance of worthy graduates who 
come to college. 

The State of Washington for some years has paid the 
traveling expenses of such young people back and forth 
across the continent. This of course is a very large item 
nowadays. The State of Colorado has recently decided to 
allow $150 for each of its needy deaf students at Gallaudet. 
Such an arrangement as this often makes it possible for a 
brilliant student to come to us, who otherwise would have 
absolutely no hope of a college education. I see no good 
reason why such an arrangement cannot be urged upon the 
authorities of practically every school in the country. 

My second suggestion is that the College and its work be 
investigated by those heads of schools which have at present 
no representatives upon our rolls as students. While at the 
present time we have young women and young men from 
some thirty states, there are none to the credit of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Arkansas, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, New Jersey, New Mexico, Delaware, 
Idaho, Nevada, and Wyoming. I know that candidates 
are now being prepared in the schools of some of these 
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states, and that no doubt there are few deaf children in a 
number of the states mentioned really interested in a college 
education. 

We should like, nevertheless, to make Gallaudet College 
a really national institution, as it is supposed to be, and we 
hope that you will do everything you can to encourage 
every young deaf man and woman, who is worthy of a 
higher education, to find his way to Washington. 

I shall be pleased to supply to any one information as 
to the courses given, necessary expenses, method of en- 
trance, etc., and I hope as time goes on that every state in 
the Union will have its representative upon our rolls. 

Another suggestion that seems to me to be important, I 
have already made. This is the standardization, as far as 
possible, of the school course. This is a matter that far 
wiser minds than mine have already taken up in the past 
and worked out in considerable detail. It was made the 
subject of a report by the Committee of the Convention 
on a Course of Study which was published in the Annals, 
volume lii, pages 409-467. 

While this work was very completely done, it is a ques- 
tion in my mind how far our schools have adopted, or can 
adopt, a definite outline of work. It is likely that the 
authorities of some schools have been, or are still, handi- 
eapped by restrictions as to the number of years that 
pupils may remain in school. Yet it seems to me certain 
that all institutions, in which the child can remain for a 
period of twelve years or more, should be able to cover 
without difficulty the ground required to lead up to en- 
trance to our Preparatory year. This ground has, in fact, 
been covered in the past in from eight to ten years by bright 
children, even though congenitally deaf. 

Another suggestion is along quite a different line. It is 
in connection with the physical training and care of the 
students in our schools. This matter has been brought very 
strongly to my attention in the past few weeks by the care- 
ful physical examination which the members of our two 
lower classes have just undergone. 
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These examinations have brought out the fact that a 
considerable percentage of our young people come to us 
with eyes badly in need of attention, and many show a 
serious neglect of oral hygiene. Too many come to us with 
tonsils badly diseased, and a considerable number are found 
to have chronic troubles which reduce their physical con- 
dition far below par. 

I do not wish to lay the blame for such conditions upon 
the schools from which these young people come. Of course 
it lies partly with the parents and with home conditions, 
but it is an undeniable fact that many of our young people 
of good ability enter college badly handicapped by physical 
troubles which could and should have been removed or 
greatly alleviated before their arrival in Washington. I 
would, therefore, urge that more attention be given to the 
physical care of our children and to their instruction in 
simple rules of health. 

I believe that this would lead to a better grade of mental 
work on the part of the pupil before he enters college, and 
would enable him to carry on his work with us under less 
serious handicap. It has been seriously suggested by mem- 
bers of our Faculty that it would be only right to require 
candidates for free scholarships in our Institution to pass 
a reasonably strict physical examination before receiving 
the benefit of such Governmental aid. 

My final suggestion is in the interest of thorough prep- 
aration in the two great essentials of mathematics and Eng- 
lish. A long experience with the young men and women 
who are obliged to drop out from our course before its 
completion makes me feel sure that the two most important 
subjects for the attention of our schools are the develop- 
ment of the reasoning power and the comprehension and 
use of English. I do not think these two by any means 
go hand in hand. 

The development of reasoning power is certainly much 
aided in our elementary work by the proper study of arith- 
metie and algebra. The comprehension and use of English 
depends, it seems to me, upon careful teaching, followed by 
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as wide reading as possible, and the requirement of the 
speaking, writing, or spelling of simple, plain English to 
the greatest possible extent. 

The student who reaches college without the ability to 
reason clearly, to use a text-book or reference book to obtain 
additional knowledge without special assistance, or without 
the ability to put his thoughts clearly in simple sentences 
has a poor outlook for success in his college work. 

In conclusion, I should like to point out that the need 
for a college education for our deaf young men and women 
is just as great as, or greater than, it ever was before. We 
have recently been unable to supply the call for manual 
teachers in our schools. There is a splendid field for ear- 
nest young deaf men in the ministry, which calls for high 
education and high ideals. In order to cope successfully 
with present problems on the farm, a high degree of skill 
and education is absolutely necessary. Deaf chemists, ac- 
countants, and cataloguers are in demand. Education still 
pays, in money, in standing, and in leadership. 

We are receiving to-day from our schools an unusually 
fine body of young deaf men and women. I hope they may 
continue to come to us to inspire us to our best endeavors, 
and that we may always have your suggestions and your 
help to make our work for these young people more 
profitable. 


Mr. Grirrin: Dr. Hall, i should like to ask whether or 
not you are giving any attention at this present time to 
gardening, in addition to the regular agricultural work ? 

Dr. Hatu: No, not at present. I am sorry to say we 
have not had very much interest taken in that line of work 
recently. We have some students in general agriculture, 
but the young men seem to be attracted largely to the cities 
nowadays. A number are pursuing a course in chemistry. 
A number of young men have found recently that they can 
get positions under the Government, but that typewriting 
is quite necessary in order to get in. That is the reason 
for our establishment of such work. 
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Mr. Connor: Doctor, do you train your students through 
vacation ? 

Dr. Hau: No. 

Mr. Connor: Then you only have just the beginning and 
the end of the agricultural season? 

Dr. Haut: Yes. Most of the nature work is experiments 
with seeds, work in fertilizers, chemistry of soils, and things 
of that kind. 


Mr. Jones: There are two points I should like to 
speak on: 

First, in regard to free scholarships in the College. I 
have misunderstood the purpose of free scholarships. I 
thought that any pupil recommended by his congressman 
was entitled to a free scholarship. I have in the past ad- 
vised pupils interested in entering college to that effect. 

We learned a few years ago, however, that these scholar- 
ships are distributed among all the states and territories, 
and that where a state or territory is entitled to a free 
scholarship and does not avail itself of it, then it may be 
used by a pupil in some other state or some other territory. 

Several pupils stood examination from our school and 
could not be admitted, because these scholarships that they 
had enjoyed before had been taken up by the states and 
territories to which they rightfully belonged, and we could 
have no complaint on that score at all. 

But in correspondence with Dr. Hall, I insisted that we 
all get together and increase the number of scholarships. I 
felt that the Congress of the United States in establishing 
this old number of free scholarships a great many years 
ago, would surely not wish to adhere to them now when our 
country has so much more developed and there are so many 
more demands for the education of the deaf. But at that 
time Dr. Hall, as I remember it, felt it was not desirable to 
increase the number of free scholarships, or to enlarge the 
College. Am I right about that? 

Dr. Hauu: There were one hundred then; we have had 


twenty-five added since then; there are one hundred and 
twenty-five now. 
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Mr. Jones: Now, I feel this way about it in all frank- 
ness. I am a friend of the College, have worked hard for 
it, and am working for it now, and nobody holds up to their 
pupils more vigorously than I do the benefit of a college 
education. I think as long as there is a pupil in any school 
in the United States who wishes to go to college and is pre- 
pared for it, he should be permitted to enter college, take 
his place, and maintain himself if he can. If he cannot, 
then he may be dropped. 

I still feel, as I wrote Dr. Hall at that time, that it is not 
right to deny any pupil in the United States the oppor- 
tunity of a college education simply because the College is 
crowded. Of course if it be crowded no more could be ad- 
mitted, but is it not the duty of those in charge of the Col- 
lege and of the superintendents of the institutions to ex- 
pand the facilities, as the schools of our country are in- 
creasing and expanding? I still feel that we should, and 
I should be glad if the College authorities would feel the 
same way. The desire of all the schools is to secure for the 
College anything it wants in buildings, equipment, profes- 
sors, maintenance, and we are not doing our full duty if we 
do less. 

There is one other thing I want to speak of, and that is 
the chances of congenitally deaf children to get into college, 
and the encouragement that should be held out to them to 
prepare them for it. 

Dr. Hall and I have had some correspondence about that, 
and in the rules and regulations that have been issued 
heretofore—I have not examined the new regulations—I 
could not see that congenitally deaf children were en- 
couraged to enter college at all. It said that if they were 
very bright, they might be encouraged to stand the entrance 
examination. 

I must take the other view of it, and say that the College 
is for the totally and congenitally deaf, as well as for others, 
and I don’t know that I should always measure them by the 
same examination. but they should be given an equal chance 
with the semi-deaf and the semi-mute. 
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When I attended the Reunion there a few years ago, 
nearly all of those present were either semi-deaf or semi- 
mute, and it put me to thinking. What I am saying 
to-night I am saying in all kindness and all helpfulness, 
and without blame to any one; but simply to help do what 
appears to me ought to be done for the higher education 
of the deaf. 


One of our girls, who had been in college two or three 
years, wrote me a letter. She had decided to quit. After 
speaking in the highest terms of the College and the kind- 
ness of everybody and how good they had been to her and 
all that, she spoke of the topics the history teacher as- 
signed, and which must be looked up in the city library, and 
said, ‘‘ We have to read five books, and it takes a long time 
to go to the library and a long time to get back, and then 
I cannot read the five books in the time. I think the 
College professor [naming him] is too smart to teach the 
deaf.’’ And then she added this sentence: ‘‘I do not think 
the College wants congenitally deaf pupils.’’ 


Mr. Boot: She was congenitally deaf, was she? 


Mr. Jones: She was a congenitally deaf girl. She spoke, 
I say, in all honor and respect and gentleness of the College 
and its management, of Dr. Hall and everybody else, but 
she added that striking sentence. We can all afford to 
think about it. She was an honorable girl, was not criticiz- 
ing anybody; she was telling her old superintendent why 
she was coming home, that she could not stand the work, 
the long trips to the library, reading five books, getting 
back home; and then she was congenitally deaf, and she 
had a feeling that the College did not want congenitally 
deaf children. 

Mr. Booru: This library was the city library, the Con- 
gressional Library; is that the case? 

Mr. Jones: I suppose so. I have no complaint. Our 
children have been going to college and passing the exam- 
inations and some maintain themselves and some do not. 
I am stating some facts which are in my heart, and doing 
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it, as I have said already, in all interest. But the impres- 
sion has prevailed in our school for several years now that 
congenitally deaf children should not aim to go to college. 
If that could be removed, and not only for our school but 
for all schools, if the free scholarships could be extended, 
and all children, regardless of whether they have any 
money or not, could go to college, it would be, I think, a 
great thing for the deaf throughout the United States, and 
an excellent thing for the College. 


Dr. Hauu: Mr. Chairman, may I say a few words in con- 
nection with that? 


I should like to say, first, I am a little inclined to dis- 
agree with Mr. Jones in regard to the free scholarships. 
Should a wealthy man’s son pay, or should he have a free 
scholarship? We have had children whose fathers had 
fifty or sixty thousand dollars’ worth of property, and we 
have felt that they should not have the free scholarships. 
I think that it is very well to have enough scholarships to 
go round. We have one hundred and twenty-five now and 
we can ask for more as they are needed. I think we may 
need them later, but after all shouldn’t those who are 
really well-to-do pay something for what they get? 


You understand that even when they pay the four hun- 
dred dollars tuition they are not paying the cost of their 
education with us. It costs nearer eight hundred dollars 
than four hundred. Even if they pay the full tuition, 
what we call the full tuition, they are not paying what it 
costs the United States. 


Question: Dr. Hall, how many of these one hundred and 
twenty-five scholarships are being used ? 

Dr. Hau: One hundred and eight now. I should like to 
hear others speak upon this question: Should any one who 
ean pass the entrance examination be entitled to a free 
scholarship, or should those who have the means pay some- 
thing at least for their maintenance? We have taken the 
ground right along so far that they should pay what they 
can. 
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Our board of directors is allowed to make any contract 
it pleases with the parents. We have never charged less 
than one hundred dollars. We require a statement now 
from the parents of their property and income and the 
child’s property and income during the previous year, and 
we look that over quite carefully. Our congressional direc- 
tors, of whom there are three, feel very strongly that those 
who can pay ought to pay something, and in general our 
board of directors has the same feeling. 

In regard to the congenitally deaf in the College, I think 
the percentage is about 25 to 35. Many of them do very 
well. In examining candidates we do not inquire whether 
they are congenitally deaf or not; we never ask any such 
questions to begin with, and they are marked strictly on 
what they do in the examinations. The examinations in 
history, physics, and so forth, are not marked as examina- 
tions in language. If the candidate has the ideas correctly, 
he gets a good mark. 

It is a fact that from time to time our valedictorians are 
congenitally deaf people. I can recall three or four as 
I look back ten or twelve years. Any congenitally deaf 
student who has the brains and proper preparation can go 
through College successfully, and even lead his class at the 
end of his course. 

We have no desire to keep away the congenitally deaf. 
If there is any way of changing the examinations so as to 
make a fairer test for congenitally deaf people, that might 
be done. Perhaps some day we can put in some of these 
psychological tests as to general intelligence and so forth 
that would enable a congenitally deaf student to show up 
better than he does in the regular examinations. That 
might be a possibility some day. 

The failures in the College are not always the congeni- 
tally deaf, by any means. I should like to remove that idea, 
if it has been given. A great many semi-mutes come to 
College—I can recall a number of them now—who have 
not the power of reasoning, and they fail; fail in their 
mathematics and other studies, and they are dropped at the 
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end of one year or at the end of two years. It is not only 
the congenitally deaf who fail, but a great many of the 
semi-mutes fail and drop out too. 

The congenitally deaf person has as a rule more difficulty 
with his language. He must be able to understand text- 
books and books of reference. He can’t have some one by 
his side explaining his lessons to him every little while, and 
the congenitally deaf pupil who cannot use text-books intel- 
ligently and get ideas from reference books cannot suc- 
ceed very well in college. That is a fact. 

But congenitally deaf pupils can succeed if they have 
sufficient mastery of the English language. It has been 
given to them in the past. I don’t see why it cannot be 
given to them now. 

As to reference books and library work, and so forth, we 
do insist on a good deal of use of the library, but we have 
now made an arrangement by which we have a branch of 
the city library in our own College, under the control of 
our own librarian, and it is not necessary for the students to 
make those long trips so often. I am glad to say that. 

Our students have been required in the past few years 
to do a great deal more collateral reading than they ever 
have done in the past. I think that is a very good thing 
for them. If the children here in the Ohio School, the 
congenitally deaf, learn to read and understand their 
library books here, and get in the habit of studying inde- 
pendently, I don’t see why they should not succeed in using 
books, particularly when they go to college, without out- 
side assistance. 

I should like very much to hear something more on the 
line of the free scholarships question, as to whether you 
gentlemen and ladies think that some change ought to be 
made in that respect. 

Mr. Drieas: I agree with Mr. Jones upon this question 
of free scholarships. I don’t think that the College should 
insist upon the pay from any pupil or student, or part pay 
from any student, any more than Mr. Jones should insist 
upon Mr. Brown’s boy paying, who comes from the wealth- 
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iest, or Mr. White’s boy, who comes from the poorest, 
family in the State of Ohio. 

I know that we frequently have legislators in the State of 
Utah, who, when visiting the institution, say, ‘‘ Well, why 
don’t so and so pay for the education of his child?’’ The 
answer I give to this legislator is, ‘‘Do you pay for the 
education of your child when you send him to the public 
schools?’’ Is there any distinction made between my 
daughter and your daughter if we send them to the state 
university? Why should there be any distinction made at 
the national college for the deaf? I agree with Mr. Jones 
that there should not be: that every student that arrives 
there and passes the examination should be accepted upon 
the same footing. 

Mr. Pore: Our state, like almost all of the eastern states, 
requires us to collect something from the parent, if he is 
able to pay. The Department of Charities of the State of 
New York has been trying to collect full maintenance from 
the parents. This has resulted in many of them withdraw- 
ing their children from the institutions. 

Mr. W. L. Waker: Did I understand Mr. Driggs to say 
that the university of his state admitted all students free? 


Mr. Driees: They have a nominal charge. I think my 
daughter pays twenty dollars a year. If she takes certain 
specials, she has a library association to pay, a library fee, 
but there is practically no charge in our state university, 
just a small nominal fee. 

QuESTION: No free board ? 


Mr. Driees: Oh, no free board, of course. 

Mr. W. L. WALKER: It is my understanding of the edu- 
cational system of the State of New York that the public 
schools are without any fee, but if the child wishes to go 
into higher lines of education, in the colleges or universi- 
ties, he must look out for himself, except there may be 
special scholarships. 

Mr. Driaes: We also have special scholarships, but there 
is only a nominal fee at our state university. 
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Mr. Jones: The Ohio State University, in fact all col- 
leges and universities under state control, charge only a 
nominal fee, as they do in Utah. 

The National Government has assumed to offer the oppor- 
tunity of higher education to the deaf of the several states; 
that is, it stands to the deaf in the several states as the state 
university and state colleges stand to the hearing children 
in those states. 

The eastern schools, if they are charging parents of deaf 
children for their education, are wrong in principle. In 
the State of Ohio the constitution provides that all children 
shall have a free education. 

A few years ago there was a bill introduced in the legis- 
lature to require all patients in insane hospitals and all per- 
sons in the benevolent institutions and in the educational 
institutions, like the deaf and the blind, to pay, where the 
parents were able. We had a great contest over that mat- 
ter. We were right down on the principle as to whether 
the law and the constitution did not mean deaf and blind, 
as well as hearing. About that there could be no conten- 
tion. Everybody had to admit that a deaf and a blind 
pupil had the same right to a free education as a hearing 
child. 

Why are the deaf assembled in a state school? For the 
pleasure of the parents? For the convenience of the pa- 
rents and the children? Not at all. But for the conven- 
ience of the state. Otherwise the state is in duty bound to 
go to their homes with teachers and school equipment and 
educate the children. It would be a very expensive under- 
taking. 

So the state, for its own convenience, for its own economy, 
takes these children away from their parents and assembles 
them in a great school, among strangers, and there gives 
them an education, and it has no right to charge them for 
anything. 

The facts are so plain and so clean and clear cut that no 
sensible member of the legislature can afford to impose the 
injustice of a charge upon a child because it is deaf or blind. 
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The deaf and the blind were left out of the bill spoken of. 
The National Government, standing in the same relation 
to the deaf of the United States as the state colleges do to 
the hearing children, cannot refuse a free scholarship to 
any deaf boy or girl who is entitled, by an examination, to 
enter college. It is just as clear to me as can be, and it is 
a matter of great importance; there should be no discrimi- 
nation, and the College should be enlarged to give every 
eligible child a chance for a college education. 

Dr. Crourer: Who personally pays the bill, Mr. Jones, 
for all this public education ? 

Mr. Jones: The public obligated itself to educate its own 
children; hence the state ought to pay the bill and wants 
to pay the biil. 

Dr. Crouter: Yes, but where does the money come from? 

Mr. Jones: It comes from the people, of course, a part 
of whom are the parents of deaf children and blind chil- 
dren, who are paying for the education of hearing children 
who do not belong to them. 

Dr. Crouter: You cannot get something for nothing. 

Mr. JoHnson: These parents of deaf children are paying 
for something they do not get; they pay school taxes and 
they reap no benefit from it. 

Dr. CrouTerR: Well, that wouldn’t be the fault of those in 
authority. 

Mr. Drieas: The State of Ohio has running through it a 
great many railroads; it has a great many very large cor- 
porations ; they pay the biggest part of the taxes for educa- 
tion and they have no children. 

Dr. CrouTer: Yes, but that comes out of the public; you 
come down finally to where it is the public, the men and 
the women, the fathers and the mothers of these children. 
It does not make any difference why they do it or how they 
do it; they have to pay it. Because a boy who goes to the 
university or the public schools does not pay out the dollars, 
you must not get the idea that his education is free ; there is 
no such thing as free education. 
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Mr. Jones: It is free in this sense; it is as free to one as it 
is to another. No one pays direct. It is public. 


Dr. CrouTer: I agree with you there. There should be no 
discrimination. 


Mr. Jones: My point is that the child should not be dis- 
criminated against because he is deaf or blind. 


Mr. Driees: Or rich or poor? 


Mr. W. L. WaLKer: I am afraid this question is going 
to get pretty close home to us. I had really not thought 
much about it, but we have seven boys and girls in Gallau- 
det College now from our state and shall send another the 
first of January. That will be eight. Now next spring or 
next fall Dr. Hall is going to let me know that we have 
exceeded our allotment and we must stop. 

That is wrong. That is fundamentally wrong, for that 
is the only college in the United States to which we can 
point our boys and girls, and the minute that college denies 
entrance to any boy or any girl who has ambitions for a 
higher education, it fails to meet its duty, and some ar- 
rangement ought to be made by which each and every boy 
can get a college education, and it should be done absolutely 
upon a free basis. 

I hope the day will never come when Gallaudet College 
will deny to any South Carolina boy or girl a higher educa- 
tion. That would be a calamity indeed. 

Gallaudet College must prepare to receive every boy and 
every girl the states can get into that College. 

How it shall be done is a different question, but, Dr. Hall 
and the members of Gallaudet College Faculty, it must 
be done. 

Mr. Booru: I should like to ask Dr. Hall a question as 
to this scholarship fund. It is furnished by Congress at 
the rate of four hundred dollars per pupil for one hundred 
and twenty-five pupils or students, as I understand it? 

Dr. Hau: No, it is not furnished at that sum; there is no 
fixed rate. 
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Mr. Bootu: Well, assuming that it is so, that would be 
fifty thousand dollars. Is there a special appropriation of 
that or any other amount? 

Dr. Hauu: No. 

Mr. Boot: Then how is it determined? Just go into 
the details, please, as to how you get your scholarship 
money. 

Dr. Hatt: The sum was appropriated very many years 
ago, per capita, at the rate of one hundred fifty dollars, but 
that was lost sight of finally and lump-sum appropriations 
were made. The tuition fee has been gradually raised, for 
those who pay for their instruction, from that one hundred 
fifty dollars up to four hundred dollars so far, but there 
has been no attempt to try and figure out just what the 
cost is ahead of time and charge for that. No college does 
that. There isn’t any college that charges the actual cost 
of education as a tuition fee. 


Mr. Bootu: Then, as I understand it, there is no sum, 
definite and separate, appropriated to the College for these 
scholarships ? 

Dr. Hau: No. 


Mr. Bootu: Then, Doctor, how does the Congress fix the 
number at one hundred twenty-five free scholarships? 

Dr. Hau: That is fixed by law; it has been increased 
gradually from ten to one hundred twenty-five. 

Mr. W. L. WALKER: What would be the loss to the Col- 
lege if all of those sums paid in those little driblets were 
omitted ? 

Dr. Hau: Eight or ten thousand dollars. 

Mr. W. L. Waker: Practically nothing. 

Dr. Hauu: Well, no; I should not call that nothing in our 
business. 
~ Mr. W. L. Wauker: A very small sum. 

Mr. Boor: It is a matter then of approaching Congress 
and securing an increase from 125 up to 150 or up to 200, 
or Congress permitting any number. 
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Dr. Yes. 

Mr. W. L. Waker: Doctor, wouldn’t it be better to have 
a per capita appropriation, an unlimited per capita appro- 
priation for the matriculates? 

Dr. Hau: What do you mean by an unlimited appropri- 
ation ? 

Mr. W. L. WaLKeErR: Unlimited as to the number that 
might matriculate; simply a per capita appropriation of 
eight hundred dollars for every matriculated student in the 
United States? 

Dr. Hatu: That matter of a per capita appropriation is 
pretty hard to manage. 

Mr. W. L. Waker: Is it hard to take care of it that way? 

Dr. Hatu: You have to have a certain minimum anyway; 
I should not want to put it on that basis without having a 
guaranteed minimum, because we have a lot of overhead 
expenses, which we cannot cut down if the number drops 
down ten or twenty or thirty in one year. We should miss 
that amount of money very much, that eight hundred dol- 
lars for each one not coming. 

Mr. W. L. Waker: Is there any difficulty in securing 
large appropriations ? 

Dr. Haut: We have gradually worked up the appropria- 
tions considerably, as was necessary, but right now there has 
been a tremendous expenditure of money, and it is a rather 
hard time to ask for increases in appropriations. The ob- 
ject of the Appropriations Committee will be to keep down 
expenses in the United States in the next few years. 

Dr. A. H. Waker: I should like to ask President Hall 
further: You say the College authorities have never asked 
for the assistance of the various superintendents of the 
states, their moral support and influence, by asking them to 
write to their congressmen and to their senators and asking 
for any assistance along that line, have you? 

Dr. Hau: No, we have never done that. 

Dr. A. H. WauKer: Well, now, the schools for the blind 
and the blind people and those interested in the welfare of 
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the blind generally have just secured, through the heads 
of the blind schools throughout the United States working 
directly, every man in his state through his senators and 
his representatives, from the last Congress, I think, some- 
thing like a half million dollars. 

Mr. Driaes: No. 

Dr. A. H. WaLKer: Four hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. Driees: From ten to fifty thousand dollars. 

Dr. A. H. WALKER: No, wait a minute. 

Mr. Driaes: You are mistaken. 


Dr. A. H. WaLKer: Well, originally they received two 
hundred fifty thousand dollars in government bonds at 
four per cent interest, this interest going to the schools of 
the blind throughout the country—an annual income of 
ten thousand dollars. That was for the libraries for the 
blind for reading purposes. That has been increased. 


Mr. Driaes: By an annual appropriation. 

Dr. A. H. WALKER: It is the same thing, being a direct 
appropriation instead of bonds; it would amount to five 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. Driees: Forty thousand dollars. 

Dr. A. H. WaLKER: The bonds are bringing an income to 
the schools of the blind throughout the United States, of 
fifty thousand dollars annually for reading literature for 
the blind. 

How did they get it? Simply by asking every superin- 
tendent, every head of a school for the blind throughout the 
United States, to come to their assistance. They would 
write, for instance, to Mr. Driggs and ask him either to see 
personally or appeal by letter to his senators and his repre- 
sentives, which no doubt he did. I did the same thing. It 
took some little time, but using that influence they finally 
secured the appropriation. 

Now the idea I have is that if the College authorities 
were to write to the heads of the schools for the deaf 
throughout the country, asking them to lend the College 
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their assistance along those lines, it would have more effect 
in securing appropriations of that character than any other 
method; it makes it direct and personal with the repre- 
sentatives and senators, and they rarely if ever turn down 
a proposition like that. 

Mr. PirtenGeR: Does the amount the student pays in- 
crease the funds of the College that much, or does it simply 
decrease the appropriation ? 

Dr. It increases the funds. 

Mr. Pirrencer: Then the amount which the student pays 
is that much additional to the College? 

Dr. Hau: Yes. 


Dr. Dopyns: I should like to ask Dr. Hall a question or 
two. The Kendall School is to the District of Columbia 
what the Ohio Institution, for instance, is to the State of 
Ohio. There is no charge for any deaf boy and girl in the 


District of Columbia going to the Kendall School ? 
Dr. No. 


Dr. Dosyns: So the Kendall School is to the District of 
Columbia what this institution and other institutions are 
to the states? 

Dr. Hau: Yes, to a large extent. 


Dr. Dosyns: Isn’t it a faet, Doctor, when it comes to 
higher educaion, that the United States Government is do- 
ing more for the boys and girls who go there to get a 
higher education than the states are for the boys and girls 
in the states who are getting higher education? Don’t it 
cost the College more per capita to give higher education 
to deaf boys and girls than it costs the state university to 
give higher education to the hearing boy? For instance, 
if I send my boy to the state institution I have to pay his 
board and a great many expenses which are met by the 
United States Government when the deaf boy goes to col- 
lege. Isn’t that true? 


Dr. Hauu: Yes, I should say so. I suppose you are re- 
ferring to the state universities for hearing boys and girls? 
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Dr. Dosyns: Yes, yes. 

Dr. Hatu: Well, the charge, these gentlemen seem to say, 
is from ten dollars to thirty or forty dollars. 

Dr. Dosyns: That is for tuition; they pay their board in 
addition. 

Dr. Yes. 

Dr. Dopyns: If there is a deaf boy in this state who 
wants to go to Gallaudet College, he may get the benefit of a 
free scholarship. 

Dr. Hau: Yes. 

Dr. Dospyns: Can he go whether or not he has money? 
Suppose he hasn’t a dollar to pay on his education ; can he 
go there and get an education? 

Dr. Hau: Yes, if we have a scholarship open; there have 
been very few refused. 

Dr. Dosyns: There is no boy who can go to the state uni- 
versity and get his board free as a boy does at that College? 

Dr. Hau: No. 

Dr. Dopyns: Well, then, why not put him on this basis? 
Ask the United States Government to be to the deaf boys in 
all the states just what the state university in each state is 
to the hearing boys in that state, and then let the deaf boy 
go and pay his board and get the benefit of the tuition, or 
let the state pay the board of the hearing boy at the uni- 
versity, if you want to make them equal. 

Mr. Drices: Can’t afford to do it. 

Dr. Dosyns: He is getting more than any hearing boy. 
It has a bad moral effect. 

Now, I am not trying to keep anybody out of Gallaudet 
College. I think I am just as good a friend of the deaf as 
anybody else. I try to be. 

You say they have got to let them in there. How are 
they going to let them in unless somebody pays the bill? 
~ Dr. A. H. WaLKER: Somebody has got to pay the bill. 

Dr. Dopyns: If the United States will pay tuition and 
railroad expenses to Gallaudet for the deaf boys and then 
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charge him board, he will be on an equality with his hear- 
ing brother. 

Mr. Jones: There is just one other special reason that 
has not yet been spoken of. Suppose the parents of a son, 
a pupil of our school here, applies to the university for ad- 
mission, and the university says, ‘‘We are not prepared to 
teach deaf students.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ the father says, ‘‘My son 
here is entitled to go to the university ; you must prepare a 
department.’’ Then the university, to be fair and square 
with all, would have to organize a department for the deaf, 
which would mean professors, equipment and buildings. 
That would be much more expensive than to pay their 
board in Washington. 

So the same principle goes through. As long as the state 
is doing anything in the way of educating its children it 
must do alike for every child. 

Again, by sending the children to Washington and pay- 
ing for this higher education there, the state is saving 
money. It is for the state’s convenience, and if there is 
any charity in it at all, it is charity to the state, and not 
charity to the deaf. It is not charity to the parents of the 
pupils who come to this school, and it is not charity to the 
children who go to Washington. It is charity to the govern- 
ment, if you please, in taking the children away from home, 
rather than to spend more money to educate them at home. 

Dr. Dosyns: The state does not undertake to give higher 
education free to the boys who go to the university ; it does 
not agree to do that. The argument carries its own refuta- 
tion, because the state does not propose to give board to 
boys and girls who go to the state university. If it did I 
would say give the deaf boys and girls their board. 

Mr. Jones: This is a very important matter and should 
be clarified in every person’s mind. The ‘ate of Ohio does 
not propose to give free higher education entirely to its 
children, but it does propose to give it to a certain limit, and 
says that all pupils in Ohio who wish to go to the state 
university may do so at an annual cost of twenty dollars, 
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Mr. Driggs says. I think it is fourteen at the Ohio State 
university ; it is a very small amount, I know, for I have had 
two children there. I think we used to pay seven dollars 
a semester. It is practically free. 

But when the deaf boy comes they say, ‘‘We have no 
department.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ then the friend of the deaf says, 
‘*You have done it for my hearing son; do it for my deaf 
son.’’ But the university says that it takes so much money 
to build buildings and to hire professors, and you only have 
a few children any way, it would cost ten thousand dollars 
for each pupil. 

Then the state appeals to Washington and the National 
Government cares for the few in Ohio and the few in Indi- 
ana and the few in other states, and does it at such a small 
proportionate cost to what it would be in the university, 
that it seems to me there can be no question of the state’s 
reason for supporting the National College. 

I want this point brought home now to everybody. 

Dr. Dospyns: That does not clarify it in my mind. I am 
putting the United States government in the same attitude 
toward the deaf boy as that the state government occupies 
toward the hearing boy. 

Mr. Driaes: Dr. Dobyns, why doesn’t the State of Arkan- 
sas give its hearing children board, just as it gives its deaf 
children board ? 

Dr. Dopyns: Simply because the State of Arkansas 
guarantees to every child in the state a public school educa- 
tion ; therefore it boards the deaf child. 

Mr. Driags: It brings its deaf children together as a 
convenience to the state. Now, the State of Ohio, the State 
of New York, the State of Arkansas, neither of them can 
afford to have a college for the deaf. Your Uncle Samuel 
builds one over there and says, ‘‘Gentlemen, I will extend to 
the deaf children the same privileges that the state extends 
to the deaf children.’’ 

Dr. Dopyns: Exactly. But we are talking about higher 
education now. 
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Mr. Driaes: It is exactly the same thing, only Uncle Sam 
does it for the states. 

Dr. Dosyns: That is my argument exactly ; you have just 
clinched it ; but the state government does not pay the board 
of the boys who go to the state university, does it? Does 
the state university pay the board ? 

Mr. Driaes: No. 

Dr. Dosyns: Now, that is exactly the point I am making. 
The United States Government is going farther than the 
state. It is paying board for those getting higher educa- 
tion. If Dr. Hall will get an appropriation to pay tuition 
fees, and then let the deaf boy pay his board, the deaf and 
hearing boy will be on an equality as to higher education. 

Mr. Driees: Dr. Dobyns, if Dr. Hall does what you ask 
him to do, he will have about twenty students at Gallaudet 
College. 


Dr. Dopyns: That is true; he may if you pay the board; 
I am arguing it from that side of it. 


Mr. Jones: Dr. Dobyns follows this proposition to a 
certain point only, and the conclusion is too important to be 
obscured. I am not claiming extraordinary sense in this 
debate ; I shall try to reduce the problem to its lowest terms. 

Suppose a man has two sons, James and John, and James 
is deaf. John is educated at home free, as far as tuition is 
concerned. James is brought to a state school and he is 
furnished his board as well as his tuition. That, everybody 
concedes here, is for the benefit and convenience of the 
state. Now he graduates from his school and his brother 
graduates at home. His hearing brother goes to the univer- 
sity at a nominal tuition fee. The deaf boy applies to the 
university, but cannot be admitted, as it cannot teach the 
deaf. It is not prepared for it. But the state says, ‘‘Ohio 
is maintaining the same advantages for your son at Wash- 
ington.’’ But the father says, ‘‘It costs me so much more 
to board him at Washington than it would near home; and 
the railroad fare from California, Iowa, or Indiana, so much 
that I cannot afford it. I cannot send him to college and 
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pay railroad fare, tuition, board, and other added expenses 
in Washington.’’ 

The state says, ‘‘We will even that up by giving him his 
board and tuition at Washington, while you pay the rail- 
road fare and other expenses; we are going to treat your 
deaf son exactly as we are treating your hearing son. That 
is the purpose of that College. 

There is no charity whatever in the College furnishing 
full maintenance. The states are only trying to treat all 
alike in education. 

Dr. Crouter: Does the State of Ohio do that for its deaf 
ehildren ? 

Mr. Jones: No, sir, not directly. But in supporting the 
College it does. 

Dr. Crouter: It does not. 

Dr. Dosyns: It is what you propose the state should do. 
I am just drawing liberally on what might happen. 

Mr. Driaes: I think the State of Ohio does it, because the 
State of Ohio is a part of the United States. 

Dr. Hatu: There is just one other thing that the state 
ought to do; it ought to make some appropriation, each one, 
to help out in the College. 

Mr. Driaas: They could easily do that, eight or ten thou- 
sand dollars each. 

Mr. W. L. Waker: Do you make any difference in the 
pupils coming from the District of Columbia and those com- 
ing from the states? 

Dr. Haut: The District of Columbia pays for those com- 
ing from the District. 

Mr. W. L. Waker: The District of Columbia pays what? 

Dr. Hatu: Four hundred and fifty dollars. We have a 
econtract—— 

Mr. W. L. Watker: Of course Congress pays its—— 

Dr. Hautu: Half and half, but there are no free scholar- 
ships for the District of Columbia pupils. The law says 
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those scholarships are for the states and territories, and 
the District of Columbia is not either. 


Mr. W. L. WaLKer: That is unlimited in the District of 
Columbia ? 

Dr. Haut: How do you mean unlimited ? 

Mr. W. L. WaLKer: You can take all who want to come 
from the District of Columbia? 

Dr. Hauu: Well, up to the limit of the appropriation that 
is made. 

Mr. W. L. Waker: Do they make a limited appropria- 
tion? 


Dr. Hatt: When the contract is signed for District of 
Columbia pupils it does not obligate the District beyond 
what has been appropriated. 


Mr. BoorH: How many pupils or students from the Dis- 
trict are admitted under that arrangement? 


Dr. Hauu: In the Kendall School, about forty. 


Mr. Bootu: No, I mean admitted to the College from 
the Kendall School. 


Dr. Hatu: From one to perhaps four at a time. 


Mr. BoorH: How many from the Kendall School are in 
the College now? 


Dr. Hatu: One. This sometimes gets up to three or four, 
but they are on a different basis. The law says that the free 
scholarships shall apply only to the states and territories. 
The District of Columbia pupils are paid for under con- 
tract and do not receive free scholarships. 

Mr. JoHNsoN, Chairman of the Committee on ‘‘ Measure- 
ment of Efficiency and Standardization’’ read further from 
the report of that committee, until the lateness of the hour 
made it necessary to close the session. 


[ TO BE CONTINUED |] 


TENTATIVE PROGRAMME OF THE JOINT MEET- 
ING AND THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
TO BE HELD AT THE PENNSYLVANIA 
INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF, MT. 
AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Monday Evening, June 28: 


8 :00—General meeting. 

Addresses of welcome by President A. R. 
Montgomery of the Board of Directors, 
and by Dr. A. L. E. Crouter. 

Response for the American Association, 
President Edmund Lyon. 

Response for the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, Dr. N. F. Walker. 

Response for the Society of Progressive Oral 
Advocates, Dr. Max A. Goldstein. 

Response for the Canadian schools, Dr. How- 
ard J. McDermid. 

Informal reception and refreshments. 


Tuesday, June 29: 


8 :45—- 9:30 A. M.—Demonstration and discussion on (1) 
Speech Development, (2) Voice Training, 
under direction of Miss Caroline A. Yale; 
(3) Lip-Reading for Adults, under direc- 
tion of Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie. 


9 :35-10 :20—Demonstration and discussion on (1) Auricu- 
lar Work, under direction of Miss Amelia 
Berry; (2) Rhythmic Training, under di- 
rection of Miss Pattie Thomason ; (3) Lip- 
Reading for Adults, under direction of 
Miss Martha E. Bruhn. 


10 :25-11 :15—Demonstration and discussion on (1) Lip- 
Reading for Beginners as a Means of Men- 
tal Development, under direction of Miss 
Anna E. Reinhardt; (2) Language Devel- 
opment for Primary Grades, Miss Mabel 
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Jones; (3) Lip-Reading for Adults, Miss 
Cora Elsie Kinzie and Miss Julia M. Con- 
nery. 
11 :20—12 :20—Joint session, Mr. Edmund Lyon presiding. 
‘‘Use of English in Schools for the Deaf.’’ 
Papers by Dr. N. F. Walker and Superin- 
tendent Frank M. Driggs. Discussion by 
Mr. A. L. Roberts, Miss J. E. Willoughby, 
and Mr. A. C. Manning. 

2:00- 4:30 P.M.—Mr. John D. Wright presiding. 

‘*Language for Advanced Grades.’’ Paper 
by Superintendent J. W. Jones. Discus- 
sion by Mr. Francis H. E. O’Donnell. 

Paper on History Teaching, by Dr. J. S. 
Long. Discussion by Miss Mabel E. 
Adams. 

Paper on Teaching of Geography, by Miss 
Grace Beattie. Discussion led by Mr. Ly- 
man Steed. 

4:30— 6 :30—Excursions. 

8 :00— 9:30—Dr. Harris Taylor presiding. Addresses by 
Dr. M. A. Goldstein and Mr. J. D. Wright 
on Auricular Training. Discussion by 
Miss Frances McKinley, Mr. E. A. Steven- 
son, Principal Ignatius Bjorlee. 

10 :00—-12 :00—-Cards and dancing. 


Wednesday, June 30: 
8 :45-11:15 A. M.—Demonstrations and discussions as on 
Tuesday. 
11 :20-12 :20—Business meeting, Convention of American 
Instructors. 
2:00- 4:30 P.M.—Superintendent J. W. Jones presiding. 
‘‘The Rochester Method,’’ by Superinten- 
dent T. C. Forrester. Discussion by 
Messrs. A. H. Walker, C. L. McLaughlin, 
F. W. Booth. 
Paper on ‘‘Number Work,’’ by Mr. Bar- 
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ton Sensenig. Discussion by Mr. George 
B. Lloyd and Mrs. T. F. Driscoll. 
4:30- 6 :30—Excursions. 
8 :00— 9:30—Principal James Coffee Harris presiding. 
Address by Hon. A. G. Cattell. Subject, 
‘*Philadelphia, Her Growth and Impor- 
tance.”’ 
Paper by Principal Frank Rowland Wheeler, 
‘‘Growth of American Schools for the 
Deaf.’’ 
9 :-45-12 :00—Musical entertainment under direction of Mr. 
Steed. 


Thursday, July 1: 
8 :45-11:15 A. M.—Demonstrations and discussions as on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 
11 :20-12 :20—-Business meeting, American Association. 
2:00- 4:30 P.M.—Dr. Augustus Rogers presiding. 


(1) Paper, ‘‘Correlation of Industrial and 
Academic Departments,’’ Superintendent 
Alvin E. Pope of New Jersey. Discussion 
by Dr. J. R. Dobyns. 

(2) Paper on ‘‘Physical Training,’’ by Mr. 
Corbett T. Arnold of the Mt. Airy School. 
Discussion by Mr. Isaac B. Gardner, Prin- 
eipal of the Fanwood School. 

(3) Paper on ‘‘Vocational Training,’’ by 
Superintendent J. W. Blattner. Discus- 
sion by Dr. Warren Robinson. 

4:40- 5 :40—Business meeting, Society of Progressive Oral 
Advocates. 


8 :00- 9 :30—Superintendent J. W. Jones presiding. 
Paper by Dr. Rudolph Pintner of the Ohio 
State University on ‘‘Standardization of 
Schools for the Deaf.’’ Discussion by Dr: 
Edmund B: Quitmyer of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Superintendent H. M. 
McManaway of Virginia. 


10 :00-12 :00—Cards and dancing. 
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Programme of the Convention 


Friday, July 2: 
Centennial Celebration of the Founding of 


the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf 
in 1820. 


10:00 A. M._12:00 M.—Addresses in behalf of the profes- 
sion by Dr. Percival Hall, President of 
Gallaudet College; Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, Founder of the American Associa- 
tion. Address by Dr. Thomas E. Fin- 
negam on ‘‘The Education of the Deaf as 
Related to Public School Work.’’ 


12 :30— 1:30 P. M.—Luncheon. 


2:00— 4:30—Addresses by members of the Board of Direc- 
tors, the Governor of the State, the 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, and the Mayor 
of Philadelphia. 


8 :00-12 :00—Public reception and dancing. 


Saturday, July 3: 
9 00-10 :30 A. M.—Joint meeting, Dr. Percival Hall pre- 
siding. 
(1) Address by Superintendent E. A. 
Gruver of the Iowa School, ‘‘ Training of 
Backward Deaf Children.’’ Discussion by 
Dr. H. H. Goddard, Columbus, Ohio; 
Dr. Harris Taylor and Miss Edith Fitz- 
gerald. 
(2) ‘‘Thoughts on Education of the Deaf,’’ 
by Dr. Robert Patterson. Discussion by 
Mr. James A. Weaver. 
10 :30-11 :30 A.M.—(1) Paper on ‘‘Gallaudet College,’’ by 
Dr. J. B. Hotchkiss. 
(2) Paper on ‘‘Preparation for College in 
English Composition,’’ by Professor Her- 
bert E. Day. 
11 :45-12 :45—-Reports of Committees, with resolutions. 
Adjournment. 
2:30—- 5:30 P.M.—Excursions to Valley Forge, Willow 
Grove, Atlantic City, and other points. 
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SCHOOL ITEMS 


Arkansas Institute——Miss Alice Kontz, of Fulton, Mis- 
souri, has been appointed teacher of art and drawing in 
place of Miss Clemens, retired. Miss Nannie Murphy, 
from the department of printing, succeeds Mrs. W. F. 
Murphy as assistant teacher of sewing. 


Gallaudet College——In memory of the late Professor Amos 
G. Draper, Mr. William H. Childs has made a gift to the Col- 
lege of $1500 a year for five years, to be used as a pension 
for retiring teachers. The first teacher to benefit by this gen- 
erous gift will be the Vice President and Professor of Lan- 
guages, who will retire from full service at the close of the 
present school year. He will then, if he lives so long, have 
had the happiness of teaching the deaf for fifty-eight years. 
Through the kindness of the Board of Directors he will be- 
come ‘‘emeritus,’’ will continue to reside at Kendall Green, 
and will do as much teaching as his strength permits. Dr. 


Charles W. Ely, Professor of Natural Science, who began 
his work as an instructor in the College twenty-eight years 
ago, will succeed him as Vice President, and Mr. Leslie 
M. Brown, a graduate of Dartmouth, who served in the army 
overseas during the war and is now a Normal Fellow at 
Gallaudet, will be added to the corps of instructors. 


Horace Mann School.—Miss Ella Celynda Jordan, Prin- 
cipal of the Horace Mann School from 1910 to 1919, died 
January 13, 1920. She had been ill for a year and a half 
with pernicious anemia, and was retired at her own request 
last November on the fiftieth anniversary of the opening of 
the school. Miss Jordan began her work with the deaf un- 
der the principalship of her aunt, Miss Sarah Fuller, many 
years ago. For several years she was Assistant Principal 
and when Miss Fuller retired ten years ago she was elected 
Principal. ‘‘During her term of service she faithfully, 
loyally, and successfully carried on the tradition of the 
school, with wise adaptation to changing conditions.’’ Miss 
Mabel Ellery Adams, well known to the readers of the 
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Annals as a valued contributor, who had been Acting Prin- 
cipal for a year, was elected Principal when Miss Jordan 
retired. 


Iowa School.—Henry W. Rothert, Emeritus Superinten- 
dent, died at the residence of his son at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, January 29, 1920, of pneumonia, after-an illness of 
two days, aged seventy-nine. Mr. Rothert was Superin- 
tendent of the Iowa School for thirty-two years, retiring 
from active service last year. He had previously been 
prominent in mereantilé and political life. He was a man 
of force and efficiency, of kind heart, and genial disposition ; 
the school under his management added important buildings 
and took high rank. He is survived by two sons, one of 
whom, Waldo, was for several years a teacher in the Ne- 
braska School. 

Mr. Reuben E. Stewart died at a hospital in Council Bluffs 
February 6, 1920, of pneumonia, after a brief illness. 
He began his work with the deaf in the Nebraska School as 
a teacher thirty years ago. In 1901 he was elected Superin- 
tendent and served in that capacity until 1907, when he be- 
came a teacher in the Iowa School. He returned to the 
Nebraska School as Superintendent in 1909 and two years 
later went back to the Iowa School as a teacher. He was a 
man of quiet demeanor, faithful in the performance of 
duty, successful both as a teacher and head of a school. 


Mississippi Institute—Miss Florence Lyne, who has 
taught in the Utah, Maryland, and Western New York 
schools, has been added to the corps of teachers. 


Pennsylvania Oral School.—Miss Kate H. Fish, Principal 
for the past thirteen years, has retired from that position, 
but will continue to teach. Before going to Scranton as 
Principal Miss Fish had a long and successful career as 
teacher of speech in the Maryland and Alabama Schools 
and Gallaudet College. Miss Katherine G. Van Dusen, 
an experienced teacher of the Pennsylvania Oral School, 
is appointed Principal. 
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Texas School.—The Board of Trustees of this School and 
of other state institutions in Texas have been abolished, and 
all the institutions are now under the management of a 
single State Board of Control consisting of three members 
appointed by the Governor. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mr. Gaillard’s Report on the Centenary of the American 
School.—Mr. Henri Gaillard, who was at the head of the 
delegation from France to the Centennial Celebration of the 
American School at Hartford in 1917, has published a re- 
port of the visit in a volume of 192 large octavo pages be- 
sides many pages of illustrations. The report is entitled 


‘‘Une Mission de Sourds-Muets aux Etats-Unis.’’ In addi- 
tion to an account of the celebration and of the meeting of 
the Convention of the American Association of the Deaf, it 
contains a description of visits to several cities of the United 
States where there are schools or societies of the deaf and a 
visit to the school at Bordeaux. There are also reports 
from Mr. Gaillard’s colleagues on the ‘‘Mission.’’ Mr. 
Gaillard writes fluently and vividly, sees everything in 
America in rosy hues, and holds us up as a model for his 
countrymen in the education of the deaf. Almost the only 
unfavorable comment he has to make is on our ‘‘banquets’’ 
—grape-juice and ice-water seem to him but sorry substi- 
tutes for the delightful wines of France. 


Motion Pictures.——In connection with the peace work of 
the American Red Cross, it is announced that that organi- 
zation will develop a broad educational programme by 
means of the motion picture. ‘‘The Red Cross will furnish 
not only pictures depicting its own work but will expand its 
film activities to include subjects pertaining to govern- 
mental, industrial, scenic, and such other pictures as may 
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properly be made parts of a broad programme for a health- 
ier and happier America.”’ 

The Red Cross states that, in entering the educational 
film field, its work is based on a definite demand for pictures 
of this character which are not provided in sufficient quan- 
tities by commercial concerns. Distribution will be made 
through the thirteen Red-Cross Divisions and 3,700 chapters 
throughout the country. 

Catalogues describing available films, suitable for schools, 
will be sent to such institutions as send their addresses to 
National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Washington, 
D.C. 


The Teacher of the Deaf.—Mr. A. J. Story, who with Miss 
Susanna E. Hull has been editor of the Teacher of the Deaf 
for the seventeen years of its existence and has written 
many excellent articles for it, has been compelled to retire 


from the position on account of the pressure of other work. 
He will continue, however, to act as consulting editor. 
Miss Hull remains, and with her are now associated Mr. 
E. A. Kirk and Mr. W. C. Roe. 
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have had thorough pedagogical training together wiih prac- 
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operation with the New Jersey State School for the Deaf, 
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